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e F : : , it i > imi facts at leas@ 
ate Fes.~ * ws is good, in some respects very welcome as it is, may foster undue optimism. Two : 
—_ in comer tases he pen A the Germans seem to must be remembered. One is that this winter in the Atlantic 
O OL ' cceeded for the present at any rate, in warding off the has been a period of quite abnormal storms, in which U-boats 
e aid dvance to the Dnieper, and have actually regained territory must have found considerable difficulty in Operating ; the other 
D Monde yea ortance in the region of Izyum. The capture of Rzhev, that the Germans, both in the last war and in this, have regularly 
: omg of Moscow, which has been in enemy hands since nursed their resources for a concentrated campaign in the spring. 
get of 1941 holding out impregnably even when the There can be no doubt that heavy U-boat attacks are in prospect, 
rene had advanced far to the north and south of it, is a most They must be fought with every weapon possible—the bombing 
seable hievement, which will affect the situation over the whole of U-boat bases, air-patrol by land-based aircraft on both sides of 
a ot th ’ nome front "and at least as far north as Demyansk, whose the Atlantic and so far as practicable by carrier-borne machines, 
I = | Ti ed on Monday. A _ and by a large increase of fast patrol vessels. It is reassuring to 
5 Forees, capture by Marshal Timoshenko was announced y : 
— os ing of the German lines is clearly inevitable, and it will learn from Mr. Alexander that a new type of faster and heavier 
: goed not spontaneous. In Tunisia anxiety has been con- corvettes known as frigates has been designed, and that some 
7 - to “em e by the recapture of nearly all the ground the Germans are already in use. All these methods will be needed, and though 
S. _ poe rire tien during their advance through and beyond they may, and there is good reason to believe will, secure the 
[X POST- tae Pass, by the signs of the Eighth Army’s activity U-boat’s defeat, it will only be at the best by a narrow margin, 
o othe before the Mareth Line, and by the seizure by French troops of a To believe otherwise would be a dangerous illusion. 
Acapem: § position midway between the positions held by the Eighth Army 
ark, Suef ~and American forces farther north. The R.A.F. raid on a Faster Merchant Ships 
‘= : in di i ~ an 
y had great results in disrupting communications ° é - F ; 
- ecarediro ain centred in the capital. But probably Lord pei _ a Meroe ge aa the Reaggene <a 
Pe the greatest achievement of the whole week is the destruction of © Tuesday when he compiaine \ . the we a + ag 
NS th _— Japanese convoy off Northern Australia. Full details centrating on the construction of slow merchant ships, which are 
$t., SW a. oe et available, but if the reports by the nature of things most vulnerable to torpedo attack. Lord 
ERMAN of this a pore are not , conan and 52 treneperts Leathers was able to show that the Ministry of War Transport and 
i the whole convoy of I / . , : er 
Sani ong agree aa cae wish 55 aeroplanes, involving a loss the Admiralty are alive to the danger, and that, in fact, one third 
> - m Gosmayes, 6p enem. ae tee Japan has sus- of the ocean-going vessels now on order and under construction 
’ of 90,000 = of shipping rgd ge ‘tor pa Pt te threat to Fe in the high-speed category—that is to say, capable of doing 15 
s, 13 OW tained the heaviest blow 7a fae Se knots an hour. But while his answer does show that we may 
, Australia is effectively disposed of. look for improvement in respect of speed, it also indicates that 
the Government have only recently been converted to this 
— The U-Boat War . policy. He said that their aim was to produce as many fast vessels 
R The most important passage in the First Lord’s speech intro- as possible without misusing any available capacity. They are bound 
ducing the Naval Estimates on Wednesday—and it was a _ to build to time-table in accordance with shipbuilding resources ; 
speech full of important passages on such questions as the Navy’s that is to say, they are bound to a great extent by the commit- 
of part in the delivery of supplies to Russia and the landing of the ments of past policy. Lord Leathers made it clear that there are 
" Anglo-American forces in North Africa—dealt with the U-boat some factors which have to be weighed against other factors. For 
_) problem. It was markedly encouraging. Shipping losses in the three instance, in a period of acute shortage, should we have more slow 
5 months December, January, February, were substantially less than in ships or faster ships fewer in number? Difficult decisions have to 
the corresponding period a year earlier, and though probably more be taken, but it is satisfactory to know that policy is now con- 
= boats are still being built than are destroyed the gap is being  centrating on the production of more fast ships, for it would 
— reduced, and “the results in that direction during the last four be no consolation to know that ever larger numbers of vessels 
— months have been easily the most encouraging of the whole period were constructed if it were also the case that larger numbers were 
of the war.” There is considerable danger that such a Statement, sent to the bottom, 
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The Finished Fast 


Mr. Gandhi on Wednesday completed his twenty-one days fast 
and seems safe to survive the ordeal, though till his strength is built 
up again some danger must remain. The situation now reverts 
to normal. It has indeed never been so abnormal as critics 
of the Government of India both in India and in this country would 
have liked to make it, apart from the special relaxations accorded 
to the Mahatma for the period of the fast. What has been accom- 
plished by Mr. Gandhi depends on what Mr. Gandhi purposed. 
If he fasted as a semi-religious exercise which he felt to be forced 
on him his end has presumably been achieved. If his aim 
is to secure his unconditional release it has not been achieved. 
An instructive commentary on the episode is the statement that 
the end of the fast was to be celebrated by the attendance of 
“five American special correspondents, three British, two news- 
reel men, two photographers and twelve Indian journalists,” a 
project which the Bombay Government has very promptly and 
very properly squashed. Mr. Gandhi was and still is a détenu, 
and the indulgences granted him during his fast do not include 
facilities for publicising the penance. As for the political position, 
it remains what it has been ever since the Congress Party rejected 
the Cripps offer; as soon as Indians can agree among themselves 
on a constitution for an independent India they can have an 
independent India, and if the good offices of the Goverment of 
India or the British Government will smooth the way to Indian 
agreement those offices are available. The only matter for regret 
in connexion with the fast is that it has caused the resignation 
of three Hindu members of the Viceroy’s Council. 


The Poles and Russia 


The tension existing between the Soviet Government and the 
Polish Government now in London, and evidenced by a sharp 
declaration issued from Moscow on Tuesday, was to some extent 
relaxed by some guarded references to the situation by General 
Sikorski in a speech delivered in London the same day. The 
question has been aggravated by ambitious and untimely territorial 
claims put forward by various unofficial Polish writers. Poland 
is not likely to. find herself with less territory than she held in 
September, 1939, but it will not of necessity be precisely the same 
territory. She will no doubt claim, and get, areas which till 
then were under German rule. She may have to meet Russian 
claims, which are indeed put forward in the Soviet statement 
already mentioned, in regard to parts of the Ukraine hitherto 
under Polish sovereignty. Nothing will be gained (except by 
Goebbels), and a great deal may be lost, by public controversy on 
such matters now. Poland has an able ambassador at Kuibishev, 
and it may be expected that whatever discussions are necessary 
will be conducted between him and M. Molotov or Premier Stalin. 
Poland is no doubt ccunting on the liberation of her soil by 
Russia, just as Britain and America hope for an ultimate invasion 
of Germany from more quarters than one, a Russian drive across 
Poland and over the German frontier being one of the assumptions. 
Many frontier problems will have to be settled during the peace 
negotiations and-some of them may be difficult. But all such diffi- 
culties will be greatly accentuated by public contention now. 


The Army ‘n 1943 


In his speech on the Army Estimates in the House of Commons 
Sir James Grigg had an inspiring theme—that of a great com- 
batant Army now believed to be fully trained and equipped for 
all the purposes of war, with powerful units successfully fighting 
in North Africa, other powerful units in Iraq and Persia and 
Syria, f trained Field Army at home, reserve formations brought 
into being to provide reinforcements, Home Guards and A.T.S., 
and directing the whole an organisational machine which, the 
Minister was able to show, has been in many ways improved. The 
picture was drawn in the light of a situation radically different 
from that of a year ago. Firstly, disasters have given place to 
victories, most notably those of the Eighth Army; and secondly, 
planning now, everywhere, is not for defensive but offensive 
action. In the light of recent victories, with the evidence of 
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successful tank operations and admirable liaison between the 
and the Air Force, it was natural that there should be less emphay 
on deficient equipment or inadequate co-operation between Ams; 
but it is right that the question of the adequacy or inadequacy ¢ 
our tanks should continue to be pressed; it will be essenty 
that in the coming invasion of Europe the Army should be Cquippe 
with the right tanks in the largest possible numbers. But nop 
at last the nation can feel that it has a great Army trained fy 
all operations, some of it consisting of veterans, some of mq 
hardened in battle drill, its morale high, and confident in jy 
capacity to engage the enemy anywhere. 


The Church and Politics 


At a meeting at Leicester last Saturday the Archbishops g 
Canterbury and York made a firm stand against the argument thy 
leaders of the Church have no right to pronounce judgements j 
the field of politics and economics. Dr. Temple resolutely mai. 
tained that since it is the duty of churchmen to discuss the rq 
ends in human life, they cannot ignore activities which are means 
those ends ; while Dr. Garbett demanded that the Church shoul 
support the Beveridge security plan on definitely Christian ground, 
and dismissed as contemptible the objection that it would destroy 
initiative. “It is morally as wrong to starve a man into work » 
to compel him into it by the threat of the whip.” Again and agaiy 
in the recent past it has been a just ground of complaint againg 
the Church that it has turned its back on the great social- questions 
which profoundly affect the lives of the masses of the people, It 
was felt that if the Church had no convictions of right or wrong 
on these vital matters men could not turn with confidence to in 
guidance on other matters. It is a great gain to the community 
that the two Archbishops should be insisting that Christian teaching 
must play a part in the great social and economic movements which 
are transforming the world. It is true that a churchman, as 4 
churchman, has no claim to speak as one having an intuitive know 
ledge of the mysteries of banking. But he has a right to speak 
of the moral laws which are operative in the sphere of banking 
as in every other sphere; and where he finds practices which he 
believes to be contrary to Christian doctrine, it is his duty t 
denounce them. How could the expectations of those who look for 
a “Christian democracy ” be satisfied if Christian leaders were con 
demned to silence on what democracy sets out to achieve? 


Men for Building 


The industry which will most urgently need labour on a lag 
scale after the war is undoubtedly the building industry. In addition 
to the need for making up arrears covering the whole period of th 
war there will be the imperative call for men to repair damaged 
buildings or construct others to take their place and to carry out 
town-planning schemes throughout the country. A report of the 
Central Council for Works and Buildings estimates the post-war 
deficiency of skilled men in the building industry at not fewer 
than 275,000. The Government have been giving fuli attention 
to this matter, and have issued a White Paper announcing a policy 
for the training of craftsmen. It is based on the assumption that 
a post-war reconstruction programme for 10 or 12 years wil 
require the building up of a labour force to about 1,250,000 men— 
a number which will make it the largest industry in the couutfy, 
with the possible exception of agriculture. Provision for the 
orderly expansion of an industrial army on this scale clearly call 
for Gevernment consideration, especially in regard to recruitment, 
training and conditions of work. There will be need for rapid 
expansion at the outset—200,000 men will have to be trained in 
the first three or four years. Men already skilled will have to b 
released early from the Services. Plans are being made for the 
training of adults in this country, and for providing facilities also 
for men still serving in the forces overseas ; and attention is als 
being given to the permanent question of the recruitment, education 
and apprenticeship of boys entering the industry. Experience ia 
the past points to the danger of alternating periods of an excess 
of labour and a shortage. The White Paper states that the aim 
of the Government is to maintain stability in the industry over 4 
long period, and to eliminate casual employment. 
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A UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 


AST week President Roosevelt spoke of a conference of 

representatives of the United Nations to be held in the 
spring to discuss post-war food production. Later Mr. Sumner 
Welles, speaking at Toronto, raised a still wider question, which 
he has also been discussing in the Atlantic Monthly, when he 
said that his Government intended at once to confer with other 
members of the United Nations about measures that should 
be taken over the whole economic field to solve the problems 
of unemployment and want. “My Government believe,” he 
said, “that the initiation of such studies is already overdue.” 
The proposals are exactly what students of reconstruction in 
this country have long been desiring ; for it was obviously prefer- 
able that they should emanate in the first place from the United 
States rather than from Britain. The enthusiasm with which the 
Beveridge report has been received in Britain is evidence of the 
intense desire that the Government should get on with the task 
of laying the foundations of a future peace, putting first things 
first-—freedom from want, in the sphere of social reform, having 
absolute priority, though side by side with it should be considered 
those other evils named by Sir William Beveridge, squalor, ignor- 
ance and idleness. Plans to deal with some of these evils can be 
prepared at once. There is nothing to stop us from accepting the 
whole scheme of Social Security, so long as we do not forget the 
condition presupposed in the report—that mass unemployment, 
arising from recurrent waves of industrial depression, must be 
avoided. In view of the conditioning factor, the Government has 
been criticised on the ground that it has not initiated an inquiry 
into unemployment comparable with the inquiry on Social 
Security ; to which it may be replied that though much may be 
done at home there is no absolute cure for unemployment 
unless the Governments of the world get together and concert 
means internationally. Unemployment can be cured, but only if 
the great exporting and importing countries agree on a common 
programme, recognising that the trading interests of the nations 
are not in the long run opposed to one another. 

In broad principle that agreement has already been reached. 
The Atlantic Charter has been accepted by all the United Nations, 
who, as Mr. Sumner Welles pointed out, concur in wanting full 
employment for their people at good wages under good working 
conditions, and other arrangements that add up to freedom from 
want. But while there is general acceptance of the goal, there 
has as yet been no concerted examination as to the means to be 
adopted by all and each to get there, no scientific examination of 
the facts and the machinery which must be set up. It would be 
a calamity if the moment of peace caught us before joint measures 
had been prepared, and if it were left to the nationals of each 
country to pursue their separate ways in a scramble for trade. 
It is high time that the experts of the United Nations began to 
get to work together on broad plans agreed upon between all the 
Governments concerned. It is appropriate that the United States, 
with her vast resources, her great capacity for primary production 
and her huge industrial power, should take the lead. It is evi- 
dently necessary that Great Britain and the Empire should be 
associated with her at every stage. But it is equally necessary 
that Russia and China, with their different but related problems, 
the South American Republics, Holland, and indeed all the United 
Nations, should be asked to pool that enthusiasm now evoked 
for winning the war for the service of an enduring world peace. 

The exact nature of the procedure proposed is not yet clear. 
President Roosevelt in the first place spoke only of a United Nations 
food conference, which would doubtless be concerned with the 
problem of avoiding food shortages and disposing of food surpluses, 


and providing in different countries a steady maximum production 
which would keep the producers profitably employed and afford a 
flow of goods to consumers at relatively stable prices. He 
recalled the wheat conferences of 1934 and 1939. But Mr. 
Sumner Welles envisages joint inquiries covering the whole field 
of economic relations—presumably the production and distribution 
of raw materials other than food, the exchange of goods, primary 
and manufactured, tariffs, currency exchanges, international 
finance, and all the factors which make for the largest possible 
production in each country within a sphere appropriate to it, not 
excluding the need of subsidiary industries in the primary pro- 
ducing countries. Since Mr. Roosevelt spoke of a food inquiry in 
the spring, it may be that what is contemplated in the first place 
is the calling together of expert international committees to 
examine various aspects of the world economic problem, to be 
followed by a subsequent conference of the United Nations. 
Alternatively, the plan may be to summon a conference to reach 
agreement on the broad principles and to delegate further explora- 
tion to a number of expert committees. What matters is that 
there should be agreement between the United Nations on the 
main objectives to be reached, and expert examination of the means. 

In the broadest terms the object of inquiry is to find ways 
of abolishing the absurdity of the prevalence of want in the midst 
of plenty. The League of Nations’ inquiry on the subject of 
nutrition established the fact that even in the most prosperous 
countries there is at all times a very large proportion of the 
population suffering from malnutrition. The problem, then, 
is to find the means of supplying these millions of people, whose 
consumption should be increased out of the world’s almost 
unlimited capacity for production, enabling every country to 
develop to the utmost a carefully balanced system of pro- 
duction which should take into account both its own needs 
and those of other countries. Such a country as Australia will 
want to be sure of a steady and remunerative price for its food 
exports, and yet to be able to develop industries of its own. Such 
a country as Great Britain will want to produce more food on its 
own soil, but will need to export to pay for the food which it must 
still import, and its raw materials. Such a country as the United 
States, though capable of being almost self-supporting, will still 
desire to export a considerable surplus ; but that she can only 
continue to do if she is ready to accept goods in exchange. 

The whole problem is capable of taking quite a different form 
if we cease to assume that world trade is strictly limited, and if 
we recognise on the contrary that the needs of consumers are 
so great that all the countries can be kept busy in satisfying them. 
To get over the difficulties plans must be made to secure a fair 
distribution of raw materials, to prevent gluts and scarcities and 
violently fluctuating prices, which more than anything else have 
been responsible for trade depressions, and for general action 
upon the principle that goods and services must be paid for with 
goods and services. It will be necessary to aim at tariff reductions 
and the abolition of severe currency restrictions. Out of chaos 
has to be built up a new conception of international relations, 
based upon international planning. The world of the future 
cannot be left uncontrolled, unplanned. 

In many cases war machinery may be adapted for purposes of 
peace. One such piece of machinery is that of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board which has just issued its first annual report. The 
American member of the Board, Mr. William L. Batt, suggests that 
its continuance after the war would prevent a scramble by all 
nations for available supplies. The principle of the Wheat Agree- 
ment of last June is capable of application to other commodities in 
world-wide demand. And during the war there has been one 
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beneficial innovation which has produced revolutionary effects in 
the whole sphere of economics. It is that of Lend-Lease. On 
the face of it, this required the supply of goods without security 
of payment mainly from one country—the United States— 
though Canada has also played a great part, and Britain and 
other countries have rendered reciprocal services. But in the 
main the burden appears to have fallen on the United States. 
Yet that country is the first to recognise that if she is not paid 
in cash or goods, she has received consideration in other forms— 
in the combatant efforts of countries on whom fell the first brunt 
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of the war. The imaginative conception of the Lend-Leay 
scheme tends to create a new trend in the world of economiq 
It recognises the value—even the cash value—of the long viey. 
the value—even the cash value—of ideals. There will be may 
occasions in the re-settlement of the world where the applicatig, 
of this generous extension of the conception of economic valyg 
may solve otherwise intractable problems. The Washingty 
Administration has set an example. If the conferences aboy 
to be held are conducted by all the parties in this spirit—it , 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter—they will not fail of succes 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Government, it seems, is very much to blame for the hold-up 

in Parliamentary business resulting from the regretted death 
of the Speaker. The intensification of the changes and chances of this 
mortal life in a time of frequent blitzes was, I understand, brought 
to the Speaker’s notice by a private individual eighteen months or 
more ago, and Captain Fitzroy himself took the matter up with 
the Law Officers. They realised the importance of making provision 
for a contingency which, however improbable, was always possible, 
and a Bill providing that in the event of a Speaker’s death the 
Deputy-Speaker should act ad interim has been in draft for over a 
year. For some reason or other the Government never put it before 
the House. Hence the present deadlock, which though not grave in 
its consequences is inconvenient and irritating and quite unneces- 
sary. Captain Fitzroy’s family, I am told, let the Government 
know, earlier this week, that they were anxious, and they were sure 
the Speaker himself would be anxious, that no consideration for their 
feelings should stand in the way of any steps it might be thought 
necessary to take to provide against difficulties that would arise should 
the Speaker not recover. Now the House must suspend its sittings 
for some days. The very election of the new Speaker will be 
irregular, for the House cannot, strictly speaking, be in being till the 
Chair is filled. As to personalities, it is next door to certain that 
either Colonel Clifton Brown, the late Deputy-Speaker, or Major 
Lloyd George or Mr. W. S. Morrison will be chosen, with slight 
odds in favour of the first-named, though either of the others would 
fill the position admirably. One lesson to be learnt is that while old 
customs and traditions may be picturesque they can have consider- 


able practical disadvantages. 
* 


* * * 


Sir William Beveridge, I think, was fully justified, in his Observer 
article last Sunday, in emphasising temperately that what is at 
issue between him and the Government is essentially a question of 
principle. His purpose was to produce a plan under which freedom 
from want would be achieved by securing to every person in health 
or out of health, in work or out of work, the means to a reasonable 
subsistence. By certain of its reservations or revisions the Govern- 
ment has definitely abandoned the subsistence principle. That 
may have to be. I should never suggest that the financial side 
of the plan could be subordinated, much less ignored. But there 
is a substantial difference between an amended insurance and 
pension scheme and the freedom from want scheme, which gives 
everyone a minimum subsistence as a right. Realisation of that 
is necessary if the extra sacrifices and the extra productive effort 
on which freedom from want depends are to be forthcoming. 

* * * . 

It is mot generally known, I think, that the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has just become the property of the University of Chicago. 
In thus acquiring so important an asset and so great a responsibility 
the University of Chicago is following in the steps of the University 
of Oxford, which became the owner of the Dictionary of National 
Biography as the legatee of the patron of the enterprise, the head 
of Smith, Elder & Co. It is from a somewhat unexpected source 
that the University of Chicago has received the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. We may be inclined to think of the Encyclopaedia as 
a public possession, but, in fact, its ownership has changed several 
times in the last generation. Its latest owner was the great mail 
order house of Sears, Roebuck, and Sears, Roebuck, in the past, 
has been a great sponsor of good causes; its head, the late Julius 


Rosenwald, was one of the most intelligent of American phila. 
thropists. Nevertheless, it will be generally agreed that a greg 
university is a fitter owner of an enterprise like the Encyclopaediy 
Britannica than even the most enlightened business man can kk 
Since the head of the University of Chicago, Robert M. Hutchin 
has lively and very personal views on the unity of knowledge, th 
learned world and the educated world in general will look wih 
interest on the future history of the Encyclopaedia. The University’ 
first task will be to appoint an Editor and arrange for a new edition, 
for it is quite time preparations were made for that. The las 
edition appeared in 1929, under the general editorship of Mr. J. L 
Garvin. The next edition must clearly be deferred long enough 
for it to cover the whole of the present war—but, it may be hoped 
not longer. 
* * . ° 

While the importance of last Monday’s heavy raid is not to k 
underrated as a landmark in the development of the air-war, I hop 
the evening papers and the B.B.C. will think again about their 
treatment of such events. For my part, by the time I had heard the 
nine o’clock news on Tuesday evening, I had had much more tha 
my fill of exultation. And when I read in Wednesday’s paper some 
observations by Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., to the effect that “ these 
‘cookies’ are being made in quantities which should more than 
satisfy even Nazi appetites,” exultation gave place to some disgust 
The dropping of an 8,000-lb. bomb—or “ cookie” if Mr. Sandys 
prefers that—on Berlin has results as hideous and horrible as the 
dropping of an 8,000-lb. bomb on London. Such a raid may be: 
hideous and horrible necessity ; war is as hideous and _ horrible 
today as it ever was. So far as a raid on Berlin brings the end of 
the war nearer it can be welcomed. So far as a raid on a great 
capital anywhere means a horrible death for men and women and 
children buried in the ruins of their houses, it is something deeply 
sobering. It is no service to decency or truth to disguise that under 
glib phrases about “cookies which should more than atisiy 
Nazi appetites.” More than one morning paper on Wednesday, 
it may be added, treated the raid with an objectivity and restraint 
which set a standard that might be generally accepted. 

* * * 

Since I took up the question of pyjamas for the forces in this 
column some months ago I have retained a certain interest in this 
particular article of clothing. Now the question has been raised in 
the House of Commons, and in consequence engaged the attention 
The Times. What arrests me in the treatment of the subject by 
that great journal is the dogmatic assertion that “ those aggressive 
pyjamas have won a Blitzkrieg, and in the course of at most 
fifty years have swept the nightgown from the face of the civilised 
world.” (The civilised world seems to keep its face in-strange places) 
But is it the fact that the western world existed without pyjama 
till fifty years ago? It seems that it actually did—though not the 
eastern. The chase of pyjamas through the Oxford Dictionary is 4 
heartening exercise. We get in 1800 “pai jamahs”; in 183 
“ paigammahs ” (now obsolete, like digammas); in 1840 ‘ paijamahs”; 
in 1889 “pyjamahs”; and not till 1893—exactly fifty years ago—- 
the current “pyjamas.” But we use the term all wrong. It means 
only half what The Times thinks its readers wear at nights, to wit 
‘loose drawers or trousers usually of silk or cotton.” I am glad 
The Times leader-writers should have given their great minds © 
this great matter. JANUS. 
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OTH in Tunisia and in Russia the war is waiting on the 
B caprice of that incalculable combatant weather. In Tunisia 
how near Rommel came to achieving a great success, and how fully 
he has failed, are now evident. That he has something in hand on 
balance is certain. He captured or destroyed material that was 
yital to our operations, and is difficult to transport across any but 
narrow seas. The loss he inflicted upon the Allied numerical 
strength cannot be ignored ; but when the final account is cast up 
it may be difficult to discover whether he has suffered relatively less. 
Perhaps it is the airfields, now handed back but ploughed up, that 
may be the greatest damage. But he has fallen back after coming 
within an ace of disrupting the Allied communications, and the 
attacks in the north may well have been mainly designed to cover 
his withdrawal. They have all been held, though the most serious, 
directed against Beja, looked very unpleasant for the moment, and 
the battle even now is not over. 

What, then, has he gained? It is certain that he saw and seized 
the chance of coming to grips with one of the armies threatening 
him before the other was ready. He has done some damage that 
may take time to repair. In fact, that was his main design ; and 
it would be wilful blindness not to recognise that he has gained 
the one thing the enemy desires at the present moment—time. 
But how elastic that term is can well be grasped by glancing at 
the position of the Eighth Army in the south. There are sugges- 
tions from the enemy side that Montgomery is beginning operations 
to turn the Mareth position. We cannot know how trustworthy 
they are, and we do not forget that when the Eighth Army delivered 
its decisive blow at Alamein Montgomery chose rather to strike’ at 
his opponent’s strength than at his weakness. 

The Eighth Army plan, whatever it may be, will certainly be 
thought out in full detail before any attempt is made to put it 
into execution; and Montgomery wil! neither be rushed into 
precipitate action nor dissuaded by the enemy from striking at his 
selected moment. But what a difference might be made by the 
weather. If only it were a friendly ally, and not a capricious 
neutral, it might almost revolutionise the situation in front of Mont- 
gomery, since it is not only the Mareth line that he must cross, 
but also that deceptive gap west of Gabes. This gap is largely 
controlled by the weather. A run of hot and dry weather would 
make the marshy and lake barrier of little effect as an obstacle. 
The time has actually come for the weather to provide dry heat 
instead of the rains that turn the tolerable track into an impassable 
barrier. Rommel has gained time, but, if it please the weather, 
it may not be a long respite ; and it is difficult to think that, if he 
were made to retire as hurriedly in Tunisia as he did over the 
immensity of the African desert, he would not find an enemy he 
thought temporarily out of action on his flank. 

It is in Russia, however, that the weather has intervened posi- 
tively. What has happened in the Donetz basin cannot be known 
in detail ; but its general purport is clear. On Tuesday the German 
communiqué was mentioning what had first been suggested by a 
German commentator on Saturday, that the fighting had been 
carried towards the neighbourhood of Izium. It cannot be said, 
with the knowledge at our disposal at present, that this séems at all 
unlikely. The Germans claim the capture of Lozovaya, Barven- 
kovo, Krasnoarmeisk and Kramatorskaya. If this claim is well 
founded it is clear that they have driven a wedge into the Russian 
Positions where these were nearest the Dneiper bend. They were 
also nearest the last line leading from the Donetz bend to the 
Dnieper bend and temporary safety. The Germans have evidently 
thrown into this counter-attack a considerable weight of armour 
as well as a strong concentration of motorised infantry. 
It seems, indeed, that Hitler—or the German Staff—has realised 
that at all costs another débdcle such as that which occurred at 
Stalingrad must be avoided. 

There is an obvious tendency in all military operations for an 
army to become enmeshed in its own success. The Russians have 
achieved a number of impressive victories; but, disorganised by 
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THE WEATHER AND THE WAR 


By STRATEGICUS 


their advance, they have not yet secured the communications which 
enable an army to preserve its impetus against a growing resistance. 
The early thaw has bogged down their movement at the moment 
when they were cutting deeply into the German communications ; 
but the enemy’s loss has not yet become their gain, and, building 
on one or two local gains that gave them the use of important 
railways, the Germans appear to have developed a strong threat 
to the army which is thrusting, towards the Dnieper. It is not 
clear how this battle will develop ; but it has relieved the Germans 
from the immediate threat to their withdrawal. 

Whether it will save them in the end depends-upon how far the 
thaw lasts and how far it extends. The movement of the Russian 
armies which have pressed through Sumi and Lebeden towards the 
south-east has apparently slackened. The positions about Poltava 
and Lgov, which stand on either side of the salient about Lebeden, 
are holding up the advance. At the same time, the news of the 
advance south of Lake Iimen has come to hand, and it is suggested 
that with the liquidation of that threatening salient the battle is 
over. It is obvious that such operations as these cannot be under- 
taken without the accumulation of considerable forces. Although 
the particular operation has gone very smoothly, and achieved a 
remarkable success, that could not be anticipated, and the Russian 
Command had to make preparations for strong resistance. It is in 
this that, perhaps, one may find another explanation of the local 
recoil in the Donetz. The Russians are striking on a number of 
sectors, and they cannot be equally superior everywhere. If one 
were to believe the German reports it would be necessary to include 
several other sectors in the list of the zones of attack. The Russians 
are undoubtedly endeavouring to make the most of the time that 
remains to them before the true and permanent thaw sets in. Is 
it possible they are attempting too much? That must be the 
question which the German Staff is asking, with a naturai tendency 
to find the answer in the affirmative. 

A reformed calendar would not remove these difficulties. The 
weather must interfere with mass movements, and it is the great 
triumph of the Russian Staff to have overcome some of its worst 
trials. It is the mud that tends to immobilise movement more 
than any other condition, and this comes with rain and thaw in 
cold countries. A Russian general recently said that the Staff 
had made allowances for the thaw in their plans for the offensive. 
But it is very difficult to imagine any contzivance or arrangement 
that will overcome the clogging effects of mud. In these days, 
when the tank and the self-propelled gun form the two aspects 
of the same tactics of attack, the mud can intervene with disastrous 
effect. It is in the dry weather alone that the tanks and tracked 
vehicles are not confined to the roads. It is in dry weather that 
all self-propelled vehicles come into their own. But what is a 
temporary check in Russia is a certain prevent:ve elsewhere. 

In Tunisia it is not von Arnim or Rommel who has intervened 
to prevent the Allied offensive so much as the rain. It is, again, 
not the lack’ of shipping, only or mainly, that has imposed so 
long a delay on the attempts to- invade the European Continent. 
The winter tends to immobilise the aircraft which, not only in the 
preliminary bombing stage, but in the actual operations, must play 
so great a part. Visibility, absence of storm-weather, moderately 
calm seas—these govern operations which might do so much to 
make the almost intolerable pressure in Russia impossible to bear. 
At present the air-offensive has begun to expand to an enormous 
extent very early in the year. It will continue to expand to what 
in artillery corresponds to drum-fire, before the time comes to 
launch an invasion. But the rhythm and scope of that air-attack, 
and the possibility of the great shipping expedition which an invasion 
involves, depend to an extent which it is fatally easy to ignore 
upon weather conditions quite beyond our control. But that the 
event should fall soon is indicated with tiresome frequency by 
almost every report that comes from Russia. We must not strike 
separately if we wish to strike effectively. Synchronisation is the 
key to rapid and decisive success, 
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THE RUINED TEMPLE 


By D. W. BROGAN 
T is one of the oldest and most successful methods of revolu- 
tionary propaganda to destroy or, better still, to make ridiculous 

the sacred mysteries of the old order. So Henry VIII treated the 
great shrine of Walsingham ; so the Bolsheviks treated the monas- 
teries and shrines of Kiev. So did the feeble parodists of revolution 
in Paris in the autumn of 1940 treat the arcana of the fallen Republic. 
They seized the Masonic temples in Paris, in Rouen, in other cities ; 
they profaned the shrines ; they exposed to inspection and ridicule 
the rituals, the emblems, the archives of the Grand Orient, just 
as the spiritual ancestors of the French Freemasons had profaned 
Nétre Dame and destroyed the sacred ampoule of Rheims, which 
was the visible sign of the divine favour shown the Kings of France 
since the conversion of Clovis, Tourists were conducted round the 
premises once occupied by the Lodges; the articles of the cult 
were exposed to irreverent eyes, and many a French Catholic must 
have enjoyed the ambiguous pleasures of Schadenfreude as he saw 
the tables thus turned. What was done in France had already been 
done in Germany, in Italy, in Russia. At the present moment 
Masonry is banned and persecuted in every country of Continental 
Europe except Sweden and Switzerland. In enmity to the Craft 
Moscow and Berlin are united, and the brethren, so powerful, so 
prosperous, so confident in 1914, are now the most friendless victims 
of the revolutionary storm. 

Whatever survives the flood, the old political organisation of 
Freemasonry hardly can. Its day is over, whether that day goes 
back to the age of Solomon or to the Middle Ages or to the first 
stirrings of the fairy-tale romanticism of the eighteenth century or 
to the age of Cagliostro and Casanova. But whatever the historical 
validity of the Masons’ own view of their history—a nice question— 
the Masons have played a very important role in European history. 
We all know that English Masons are not in communion with the 
most important European Masonic organisation, the Grand Orient. 
But English Masonry is not very secretive, not very important, not 
very interesting. Across the Channel we are in a different world. 
And we always have been. One of the few hard facts about Masonic 
history is that the Craft was an export from Britain in the eighteenth 
century, that it survived among the competing organisations of the 
same type, the J/luminati and the rest, and that in the nineteenth 
century it became, above all in Catholic countries, the Jesuit Order 
of the Counter-Counter-Reformation. Ecrasez linfame was its 
motto, and its methods were often not much more straightforward 
than those employed by M. de Voltaire to forward his cause and 
his interests. 

No doubt in its early days Continental Masonry was more positive 
than that. It seemed to offer to generous, if not to critical, souls a 
religious sanction for well-doing that orthodox Christianity had 
ceased to provide. We should not forget that Tolstoy thought the 
role of the Craft worthy of a central theme in War and Peace, and 
that Mozart composed The Magic Flute to a Masonic text as he 
composed Masses to the texts of the Liturgy. The Magic Flute as 
music is not notably or at all inferior to the religious music of 
Mozart, but the absurdity of the plot and the banality of 
Shickaneder’s libretto should not*keep us from appreciating that, 
in 1791, there was something moving, faith-creating even in the 
libretto. 

In diesen heilgen Mauern 

Wo Mensch den Menschen liebt, 
Kann kein Verrater lauern, 

Weil man dem Feind vergibt. 

These were warming sentiments in the caste-ridden Europe that 
was being shaken by the French Revolution. In a few years’ time 
the dream of a band of brothers, united by philanthropy or by 
Theophilanthropy, died. “Since I have seen the results of calling 
everybody ‘Brother,’ I should call my brother ‘Cousin,’” said 
Metternich. More amiable and more credulous characters felt the 
same. 

It is from the time of the Revolution that Continental Masonry 
took its fixed character. The great schism found the Masons 
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definitely on one side of the gulf. Despite condemnations by Popq 
Catholics had not uniformly felt themselves debarred from beiy 
Masons. Freethinkers and moderately zealous Catholics could meg, 
in the Lodges as they met in the Académie Frangaise. But thy 
mutual tolerance ceased. Long before the French Grand Orient ha 
expunged all references to “the Grand Architect of the Universe? 
and given English Masgnry an occasion, or an excuse, for breaking 
off fraternal relations, an Masonry and Italian Masonry wep 
vigorous and unscrupulous enemies of “ spiritualism.” They migh 
have in their ranks orthodox Protestants and orthodox Jews, by 
that did not matter. For these Latin versions of Mr. Thwackup 
by religion meant the Catholic religion, and by the Catholic religigy 
the religion of the Church of Rome. To destroy its power anj 
discredit its doctrines was the main business of the Masons, 

There is something particularly unjust in Vichy’s condemnatigy 
of Masonry, for the Craft was decidedly attentiste in its policy, 
The most romantic conspiratorial hero of the century, Garibald, 
was a Mason, but few Masons were Garibaldis. In France it wa 
not even dogmatically Republican. It made terms with the Secon 
Empire (the Empire of Priace Napoleon and Sainte-Beuve, not th 
Empire of the Empress ard Monseigneur Dupanloup). But th 
Third Republic (and the Parliamentary Monarchy in Italy) wer 
deeply marked by Masonry. Of course, the role of the Masons wa 
exaggerated by their enemies. The gens bien in France hav 
always been puzzled and angered by the fact that the mass of the 
French people do not trust them as leaders. Faced with the problem 
of their unpopularity, the French Right look for causes or excuses, 
Masonry was one of them and, and Masonry was, they insisted, 
an English invention. It was in vain that the British Craft washed 
its hands of the Grand Orient or pointed with pride to the mor 
respectable Scottish Rite. Masonry embodied the Revolution and 
wa§ the characteristically British contribution to the ruin of France 
that began in 1789. This superstition was—and is—a fact of 
importance in Anglo-French relations. 

In France the widespread national view that all politics was a 
racket was fostered by the activities of the Masons. It wa 
notoriously profitable tc be a member of the Craft if you were an 
official. After the Dreyfus case it was for a while profitable to be 
a Mason if you were an officer. No doubt the influence of the 
Masons was exaggerated. When accident revealed the workings 
of the system to the public eye, they were not much liked. The 
system of espionage organised by the Grand Orient against amy 
officers who were practising Catholics was one of the ugliest scandals 
of the Republican era. And the role of Grand Master Laferre in 
the Chamber was another. For it was believed that Laferre owed 
his political importance solely to the fact that he was Grand Master, 
and that some important votes in the Chamber had already been 
decided on in the couvent of the Grand Orient. 

But even before 1914 political Masonry was declining in France 
and Italy. In Italy, Nathan was defeated in his Roman bailiwick, 
and General Cadorna, although the son of the ex-priest who had 
taken Rome from the Pope, was regarded as an anti-Masonic general, 
In France, it was harder and harder to represent le cléricalisme, voil 
Pennemi as an adequate political programme. New social problems, 
new philosophical ideas were dissolving the old cadres. I can give 
an instance from my own knowledge. The son of one of Laferre’s 
most important predecessors is a friend of mine. He is croyant é 
pratiquant and, in politics, mildly centre gauche. His son is als 
croyant et pratiquant, and was not only a member of the Action 
Francaise, but was sufficiently trusted by his leaders to be made ont 
of the bodyguards of M. Maurras after the murderous assault on 
M. Blum. The same drift of the haute bourgeoisie from Masonty 
could be illustrated by other instances. 

The typical Masonic politician in France was the embodiment 
of that république des camarades which nobody but its bene 
ficiaries liked. Much of the harm done by the Stavisky affair was 
due to the belief that M. Camille Chautemps, the most exalted 
Mason in the Chamber, was protecting the interests of his Masonic 
brethren as well as of his brother-in-law. This view may have beet 
groundless, but there was nothing in M. Chautemps’s career before 
or since to make it implausible. To many sincere patriots of the 
Right the affair Malvy in 1917 seemed to show that Republicanism 
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ef the pure Masonic variety was near-treason, And M. Malvy, as 
@rerybody in France knows, is the father-in-law and patron of 
M. Peyrouton. The Masons did not invent the French taste for 
fmputing motives or seeing treason everywhere, but their conduct 
did nothing to weaken that taste. 
In the French provinces Masonry kept some of its old power. 
Jo the academic world it was wiser for a leading “ Republican ” 
fessor or administrator to belong to the less belligerent Scottish 
pte. But the Republican instituteur (unless he was a Communist) 
qas often a Mason and a zealous guardian of the spirit of the 
Craft. So I have known a group of schoolmasters organise a 
Masonic censure of a mayor who had permitted, after twenty-five 
years, the revival of a famous religious procession. The mayor died 
shortly afterwards, unabsolved by his brethren, but not, I am sure, 
poisoned by them. Such activities made many enemies for the Craft 
and did not win much respect from open fighters for la République. 
That Mussolini, and then Hitler, had banned Masonry was one of 
their claims to respect on some French Catholics. That Communism 
also banned Masonry was one of its claims on the respect of another 
group of French Catholics. So Vichy banned the Masons (though 
kk had its pet Masons as Goering had his pet Jews). Every week 
or so Vichy announces that “M. Untel” has been dismissed for 
concealing the fact that he once belonged to the Craft. And the 
writing of a history of France for schools, free from Jewish and 
Masonic influence, has been entrusted to that hammer of the 
Masons, M. Bernard Fay, keeper, since July, 1940, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and sometime Professor of American History and 
Institutions at the Collége de France by the grace of M. Tardieu. 
Plus ¢a change ; there are more ways of being a Mason than by 
being initiated. Only Vichy could make the fall of the Grand 
Orient dignified. There is possibly even some danger that the 
Masons may appear as the “ Men of Good Will” that M. Romains’s 
hero took them to be. They were neither black nor white angels, 
but an interesting political machine now as out of date as the 
Newcomen engine. 


EXPANSION BY RESTRICTION 


By OSCAR HOBSON 


« HE more they talk about expansion, the more they plan 

restriction.” This acid comment on current discussion of the 
post-war world fell on my ears the other day. And who in this 
context are “they”? “They,” it appeared, are politicians of many 
thades of opinion, from right to left, many industrialists and business 
men, and, above all, most of the Civil Servants who are now devoting 
time to planning out policy for after the war. 

I am sure there is a lot of truth in the charge. It is so much 
easier to plan negatively than positively, to “go and see what baby 
ls doing and tell him he mustn’t” than to persuade him into some 
constructive activity. Let me give an example or two of what I 
mean. The other day Dr. Dalton, President of the Board of Trade, 
speaking in the Commons, proclaimed the Government’s economic 
watchword to be “expansion.” But when he proceeded to details 
he laid great emphasis on the conclusion of international commodity 
agreements, such as the recent Wheat Agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the four producing countries, U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. And it is known that in fact a good deal 
of bureaucratic energy is already being devoted to working on agree- 
ments for other commodities. Now the wheat agreement establishes 
export quotas for the producing countries and establishes also the 
basis for a future stable price for wheat. To that extent it is 
definitely not expansionary, but restrictionist, and its saving grace, 
the establishment of a relief pool of a size quite inadequate to meet 
Burope’s estimated requirements, does little to atone for its funda- 
mental defect. 

Another example—the very kernel of the famous statement of a 
Policy for Industry by the 120 industrial leaders—consists in the 
demand that industry should be permitted to govern itself through 
trade associations. That inevitably means price-fixing, output-quotas 
and regulation of new entry into an industry—all restrictionary 
concepts. Undoubtedly there are great benefits to be gained from 
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voluntary association within an industry, but I have no doubt that 
if pressed a great majority of the signatories would opt for the 
monopoly expedient of making membership of the trade associations 
compulsory by way of checkmating the “ blackleg” who would 
share in the benefits of association without paying his scot. 


Yet another example—the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the Archbishop of .Caaterbury agree in recommending that the 
banks’ power to grant credit should be controlled and restricted. 
Why? Apparently in the view of the Archbishop because “ credit” 
is like light, air, land and water, one of the primary requisites of 
life in the modern world. Light and air, he said, were still free, 
but land and water “and similarly credit” must. be subject to social 
control. But “credit” means “ trust,” “confidence,” and in par- 
ticular that kind of trust which leads a banker to lend money 
to a business customer for the purposes of his business and some- 
times to a private customer for private and professional purposes. 
Why, then in heaven’s name, should the Archbishop and the 
Chamber of Commerce want to control this form of confidence? Is 
there so much mutual “trust” in this modern world that we can 
afford arbitrarily to suppress the manifestation of it by efficient and 
universally respected institutions which have grown up hand in hand 
with the modern industrial system? 


Credit is an energising, activating, creative factor in economic 
life, not, as so many people seem to think, a purely mechanical, 
statistical entity brought into existence by clerks writing in ledgers. 
Why should it not continue to be free like “light and air ”—like 
any innocent human relationship for mutual benefit. No doubt it 
may be said that as credit-creating institutions the banks are not 
enough: that they must behave according to commercial rules and 
that there are purposes for which loans should be legitimately made 
—housing, “unremunerative” public works and the like—which 
are outside the scope of the banks. But if so what is there to prevent 
the State creating special credit institutions for the purpose? 
Nothing. The banks have no monopoly of credit-granting, and 
would have no justification whatever for claiming one if they were 
so foolish as to do so. 

A final example. It is not only Britons who are preaching 
expansion and still thinking restriction—and one may add preaching 
internationalism and “ non-discrimination ” and thinking nationalism 
and privilege. Americans are doing it too. Everyone knows that 
the acid test of whether even one tithe of the blessings promised by 
the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid Agreements can be realised 
is the United States’ post-war tariff policy. Has any representative 
American—have Roosevelt, Wallace, Hull, Sumner Welles, who have 
preached economic freedom in such stirring terms—ever under- 
taken unequivocally that the United States would at the end of 
the war cut its tariff to ribbons? No—and as things are it is a 
foolish question to ask. But does not its very folly prove that in 
Congress and in Wall Street and in Detroit, as well as in Whitehall 
and Throgmorton Street and Birmingham, there are innumerable 
“they ” who are still thinking restriction while they talk expansion. 


Now all this is not an argument against Government control of 
commerce and industry. I know as well as anyone else that control 
of a kind there must be, especially in the year or two following the 
war, when we shall be shaping the transition from a fully-fledged 
war-time authoritarian, collectivist, communist (call it what you will) 
system to—whatever system is to follow. My complaint is that so 
many people are thinking of controls in completely wrong terms. 
They are thinking of them not as essential conditions of maximum 
freedom but as the instruments by which the world can be shaped 
according to their own specification. They insist on dictating to 
the plant how it shall grow; they are not content with providing 
it with those conditions of climate and soil which will enable it best 
to develop its own innate qualities. They—these arrogant “ they ”— 
think they know better than the consumer what he wants. They 
know at any rate what he ought to want. They are willing to 
supersede the free market and themselves determine what shall or 
shall not be produced and where and how. They have their own 
arbitrary definitions of the words “wasteful,” “uneconomic,” 
“ inefficient.” They are impatient of the subtler and less direct 
forms of control, under which monopoly and privilege are dealt with 
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by withdrawal of legal protection, by freeing the channels which 
impede competition, by compelling full disclosure of profits and 
accounts, by dealing with the abuses of the patent law. 

These are forms of control which a genuine belief in freedom 
would suggest. But “they” can imagine nothing but the cruder 
and more ruthless forms of control sanctioned by present national 
emergency. It is a natural mental outlook—at the end of a half 
century which has been filled with wars, their preparation and their 
aftermath. But it is an outlook which must imperatively be changed 
if there is ever to be hope of sustained peace in the world. 


THE LENIN COUNTRY 


By GEORGE SCOTT 

E often hear of the Shakespeare country, the Hardy country, 

and so on. In Russia, I dare to think, it would be just 
as correct to talk of the Lenin country, though not quite in the 
same sense. For, although Shakespeare gave us much, he did not 
bring about a political upheaval that was to have world-wide reper- 
cussions. It is, moreover, to be doubted whether Oulianoff pére, 
an hereditary noble of pure Kalmuick descent with extensive estates 
in the neighbourhood of Simbirsk, and boasting Genghis Khan 
blood, would have approved of his son’s goings on. He might even 
have strongly objected to the family name being changed (and not 
by deed poll) to Lenin. 

The girl Valentina, a fragile, attractive little personage who 
escorted me, a prisoner, from the south to the north in 1918, had 
a good deal to tell me about the greater leaders of the Revolution. 
“Very few of them are Slav,” she said. “There’s Lenin, a Kal- 
muick; Stalin and Ordzhonikidze, Georgians; Bulle and Ulrich, 
Baltic Letts ; Derzhinsky, a Pole ; and a number of Hebrews. Most 
of us had aliases, for very obvious reasons!” I noticed that she 
did not use the word “ Jew,” at all times a term of contempt in 
Russia. “Which all goes to show,” she enthusiastically ended, “ how 
essentially international and universal is our great and glorious 
Revolution! ” 

“And you,” I pursued. “You, of course, are pure Slav? ” 

She shot me a vindictive glance, involuntarily fingering her Colt. 
All the hatred of a proud, conquered race flamed up. Then she 
remembered herself. Revolutionaries had no nationality. Yet there 
was more than a suspicion of scorn in her voice when she replied: 
“ As a revolutionary I am very small fry ; but as for being a Slav— 
not that it matters in the least, mind you—I actually come of 
exalted Circassian stock, compared with which your Russian nobles 
are the guttersnipes they have shown themselves to be! ” 

She raised her Colt. Threaded on the lanyard was an exquisitely- 
worked signet-ring. The shield was a flat ruby of considerable size, 
displaying her family crest, beautifully engraved. I was glad she 
was ready to talk. It helped to kill the monotony. Besides, the 
camel-cart on which we rode jolted most uncomfortably. One got 
desperately tired walking in the snow. A sheepskin coat is a heavy 
affair. At the same time, in riding too long one became drowsy, 
and frost-bite is a terrible ordeal. We decided to foot it for a 
spell. Valentina did her best to slouch along like a man. Even so, 
despite her serviceable get-up, beauty and grace were not to be 
denied. So as we strode along with a couple of Red Guards 
(presumably there to help should I attempt a get-away) she told 


me the story of her ring. 
Our people had just retaken it. There 


“TI had to go to Rostov. 
was much cleaning up to be done. Tribunals, the execution of 
Some swine 


batches of ex-officers and that kind of routine-work. 
stole my papers en route, and I was conceited enough to think that 
I, as an active member of the Cheka, would require no sort of 
identification at Rostov. I travelled on, and as it happened, on 
arrival, ran into a crowd of victory-and-drink-maddened sailors who 
had never heard of me! When I could not produce my papers 
they became suspicious. Then one of them spotted my ring. I 
said I had looted it. They would not believe me, saying that I 
looked far too aristocratic for the ring not to be my own. Rather 
a right-handed sort of compliment, don’t you think? All most 
ridiculous, considering that I had done three years in Rostov Gaol 
for my part in killing aristocrats.” 
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That night, as we lay in a village on the road (if one could qf of 
it such) to Elista, we heard thunder on the left. co 
“Stavropol (Voroshilovsk),”. volunteered Valentina, “ Hay st 


fighting. The Don Cossacks are behaving like a lot of fools, By§ fa 
they'll get their lesson from our boys. There’s heavy fighting abog | 
Georgievsk and Prokhladnoe, too,” she went on, looking sideway, 


at me. “I heard something about someone masquerading there,§ ™ 
few weeks back in Red Army uniform.” M 
“Why was he not shot out of hand?” I blandly demanded, st 


.” she began. at 


“Ex-captain . . 
“British Officers siy fhe 


“Nothing of the kind,” I interrupted. 
retain their rank wherever they might be.” 

She stopped and shouted at me. of 

“We'll see about that when I get you to Moscow, you , ,. 
carrion. You'll be dead long before we get there! If I had my wy 
(and she again began to toy with her Colt), but there. Orders x 
orders. And if folk like myself begin taking the law into their om 
hands, what will become of discipline and, ultimately, of our grez 
Revolution? Tell me that, you filthy reptile of an Imperialist!” 

I made no attempt to comply. I knew only too well that dij 
we run into a Cossack patrol I wouldn’t have a dog’s chance. She 
shoot me before stopping a bullet herself. Contrariwise, were w 
to strike a particularly hot Soviet centre, her authority to get m 
to Moscow alive would be of no avail. The locals would overri¢ 
it. For this reason we by-passed the more important places, sud 
as Elista, camping either in mid-steppe or seeking the hospitality | 
of a Kalmuick peasant’s hut. The poorer Kalmuicks in my dy 
were nomads, travelling about the steppe with their few cames u 
cows, sheep and what not, carrying their house with them. The hu be 
which was circular—a wooden framework covered with hides th 
keep the wind out, with a hole in the roof to emit the smoke fron Jj, 
the central fire—was both warm and pungent. in 

We reached such a one on Christmas Day just in time to sees rn 
child born. The Kalmuick mother seemed to be in difficulties, and J of 
Valentina (whom the Revolution had caught studying Medicine a 
Kharkov University) made a highly efficient job of it. No surge 4 
nor midwife could have done better. Our Kalmuick host the lo 
placed a huge pot of excellent soup on the red-hot camel-dung fir, 
and, hungry and tired, we feasted. There was plenty of maize bread, 
Then people disposed themselves for the night, clock-wise, feet 
towards the fire. . 

The extraordinary thing about Valentina was that the more sh 
did, the more restless she appeared to become. The mighty 
Chentzoff, her lover, was already fast asleep. The night was com- 
paratively warm and the atmosphere in the hut suffocating. And 
the moans of the young mother tended to fray yet further nerves th 
already at high tension. 

Presently she rose and beckoned me as the one person yet awake. 
We slipped out, and selecting one of the better-tempered camels— 
they were all of the double-humped furry variety—we propped 
ourselves up against its warm complaisance. There was no wind v 
to speak of, and in our thick sheepskins we did not feel the cold I 
unduly. Neither did we speak. The green steppe night was tw , 
lovely to disturb by anything so crude as human bickerings. th 

Later we raised the flap and regained the squalor of the hu ht 
Chentzoff, having enjoyed his nap, was kneeling stark naked befor - 
the glowing embers, scorching the vermin from off his underwew. th 
He smiled good-humouredly as we entered. . Proportioned on th th 
grand scale, he showed to advantage in the ruddy glow. Presently ; 
he turned to retrieve a stray garment, and I caught a glimpse of his - 
broad back. The creamy skin, beneath which buckled the fin on 
muscles of an iron-worker, was silvered with long weals, whet, | y. 
by way of the prison-lash, they of the Old Days had tried to brea | 
his proud rebel spirit. Altogether he was an exceptionally noble fa 
man. With a little cry, quite unlike her usual self, Valentina darted ct 
over to him. be 

Opposite them lay a brace of young soldiers, fast asleep. I worked |, 
myself in between them. They made admirable hot-water bottles wr 
And so I lay, dreamily watching the lovers through a column @] ,, 
blue, acrid, camel-dung smoke. It all seemed so utterly incongruow nc 
and ridiculous, and as some sleepless folk do in the still watches mm 
of the night I began to shake with laughter, silent laughter. O18 
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of the young soldiers beside me stirred, and presently I felt a 
comforting arm steal round my shaking body and a voice whispered : 
“Don’t fret. You may yet live to see your dear ones in your own 
far land.” Russian-wise, the tender-hearted boy had naturally 
assumed that I was bemoaning my probable fate! 

A few weeks later, many-spired, myriad-masted Astrakhan became 
more than a mirage. We rested, ate caviare, and entrained for 
Moscow ; and, despite Valentina’s spiteful prophesies, it was I, not 
she, that reached the capital alive. Typhus claimed her at Saratoff, 
and the remainder of my journey was spent in trying to console 
her inconsolable lover. 

He wrote a poem about her. 


of it: 


Here is an approximate rendering 


When snow covers the ground 

And everywhere is dearth, 

A pallid winding-sheet is wound 
About the loveless earth ; 

But when you faltered, Sweet, 

A little loth to go, 

Black earth became your winding-sheet, 
With you, whiter than snow. 


A DAIRY FARMER’S WAR 


By R. NORMAN WYATT 


ATE one chilly autumn evening in the sombre days of 1939 
L a farmer and his man might have been seen unhitching a 
plough from a tractor on this two-hundred-acre Sussex farm. No 
unusual occurrence you may think; but it was. That day had 
been the first day’s ploughing on that farm for many years. As 
the tractor trundled down the headland toward the gate the driver 
looked with pride down the long straight furrows stretching away 
into the gloom ; but his companion’s mind was filled with other 
thoughts. That brown patch of earth was to him the first scar 
of revolution on his farming policy. The days of peace and national 
prosperity had gone; the land of England was at war—yes, the 
land! Already hungry eyes, anticipating the hard days ahead, 
looked to their native soil as the future larder of the nation. 

“The Government says we must plough forty-five acres,” the 
farmer said to his sons. When men have pleased themselves all 
their lives, it comes hard to be told what they must do. It was 
with mixed feelings that the order had been received. Long days 
of peace always makes individualism strong, but the feelings of 
patriotism inherent in everyone ensured that the new campaign 
would be taken seriousiy. Very soon the early murmurings died 
away, and the farm staff put their shoulders to the task, distasteful 
though it was, because compulsory. As those first acres were 
ploughed it seemed to all concerned that it was the maximum effort 
possible. Had we been told the proportions the campaign would 
eventually assume we would have laughed and exclaimed “ Never! 
what about all the cows, and all the sheep, and all the poultry? 
Where will they live? ” Even farm hands had still much to learn 
about the soil they serve. 

As for the pigs, sheep, and poultry in question, it was soon clear 
that they would have to be sacrificed to the hungry plough and the 
hungrier people. The Government’s policy was to make the farmers 
self-supporting. Until the land settled down to the new order of 
things much of the stock would be pushed off the farms. Like 
the people, it had long been depending on foreign imports, and the 
ground was producing a fraction of what it might. Farmers were 
called upon to feed not only all this stock, but the rest of the 
community into the bargain. The task was gigantic, but the land 
was equal to it. Time was the governing factor. 

Farmers may follow any creed under the sun in politics, but in 
farming they are conservatives to a man. Long contact with the 
changeless laws of nature has drummed it into them, and it has 
become part of them. Old ideas die hard, and once new ones are 
accepted they are not abandoned again lightly. Was it to be 
wondered at that these hard-working freemen of the land took 
hardly to the Government’s interference in a world it clearly did 
not understand? If there was to be a revolution in farming it 
would have to be a slow one, and more important still, the farmers 
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themselves would have to shape it and bring it about. Market 
days were full of angry talk about muddle in the world of pigs. 
How could those in authority understand that sows go on producing 
more little pigs as long as sixteen weeks after a cut in the pig 
population has been ordered? They seemed to give little thought 
to such important details. However, there was good will on both 
sides, and as more and more the farmers were consulted many of 
the early muddles were straightened out. 

Spring, 1940, was a strange spring on this farm. For the first 
time for many years no chicks were reared, and the old wooden 
brooder-houses stood silent and empty. The ewes were lambed 
down for the last time, and sadly sold. The pigs were kept on for 
some time until stricter rationing sent them off to an urban swill- 
feeder, and the youngsters to market. Of course, there was a 
positive side to it all. On warm spring days the tractors hummed 
cheerily as they crossed and recrossed the fields preparing a seed- 
bed for the spring crop. As summer came, the wheat which had 
been hidden ali the winter by the snow grew tall and stately. 
Then came the magic hour when the first ear was seen, and the 
older men nodded their heads wisely and said, “Six weeks to 
harvest! ” The pessimists among them had rivalled each other in 
telling of terrible harvests of the past. When the sun shone out of 
a cloudless sky for days on end, and no rain fell for many weeks, 
they lost a lot of prestige. None who helped to gather in the 
corn that year will ever forget it. In spite of the lovely August 
weather, the fall of France had brought the war home to all. 
Through the long summer days farm hands and students worked 
side by side gathering in the sheaves which were to save Britain 
in the long winter before them. No casual observer would have 
dreamed of the seriousness of the situation by the light-hearted 
fun that went on round the supper-table when the day’s work was 
done. The news of Fighter Command’s success, combined with one 
or two actions they witnessed, gave them good heart to go on. God 
and His weather was on their side; who guessed the sober truth? 
An army without arms; a larder half empty; a food rationing 
system in its infancy ; and the mighty enemy only 23 miles away 
across the calm blue sea. To whatever causes, under God, history 
attributes Britain’s survival in 1940-1 the efforts of the farming 
community cannot be overlooked. 

The fall of 1940 saw the plough encroach still further on the 
remaining grassland. Now in 1943 it has claimed more than half 
the farm, and will shortly take in ten acres more. To trace the 
development of the whole scheme would take too long, but certain 
facts stand out clearly as we look back. Foremost is the size of 
the dairy herd. Remarkable as it may appear, it was found possible 
to maintain it at full strength. Sixty cows are now milked, and 
much young stock is being reared, though some of the latter is off the 
farm at the moment. We can honestly say we are now quite self- 
supporting. Not only are we able to support our stock through 
the winter, but many tons of food for the nation are sent away 
every year. Take sugar beet as an example. This is our second 
year of growing. Both years we have grown ten acres, and pro- 
duced 260 tons of beet. This means 40 tons of sugar, or a week’s 
ration for 180,000 people, or a year’s for 540. Again, some of our 
old friends have returned in modest numbers. A small herd of 
Wessex saddleback pigs has put in an appeaance, twenty-four 
Border Leicester ewes have arrived, and we anticipate having our 
first lambs in April. Thus the stock position returns to what it was 
in 1939 with this difference. All their food is home-produced. 
Revolution has swung full circle, and left us not where we were 
before, but a full turn ahead. 

What of the future? This question is always in the mind of 
the farmer. Farming is a long-term business, and rapid changes 
in national policy which might follow quickly on peace would ruin 
tens of thousands of farmers. The sword is suspended over their 
heads by the slender thread of public favour. Farmers know and 
trust Providence, that has so long filled their barns, but experience 
has taught them to look with a certain amount of suspicion on 
the well-meaning, but short-sighted folk they are now so 
courageously trying to feed. The dairy farmer has played his part 
in the war, and will expect his voice to be heard when peace comes. 
again, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OR those who are interested in behaviour there are few 

pastimes more agreeable than to sit in the hall of some hotel 
or restaurant and to observe fellow-citizens either chattering 
together, or coming in, or going out. I have frequent opportunity 
to indulge in this pastime, since whereas I am by temperament a 
most punctual man, my friends are not. So I sit and wait and 
watch. I have observed that even the most sensible people—even 
those who for twelve hours of each day will devote their energies 
and wisdom to total war; even those who, when once seated at a 
table and faced with plates and knives and forks, will discourse 
brilliantly upon the nature of the beautiful and the good—are apt, 
during the interval between arriving and eating, to allow the flotsam 
of their minds to revolve inanely. Even so, at the edge of some 
majestic river, in half-abandoned pools, do bits of straw and seed- 
pods gyrate furiously around some unseen centre, whirling with 
useless speed. The observer at such moments is able to detect and 
to examine the minor preoccupations of his fellow-men. Outside, 
the stream of resolution or anxiety slides onwards in strength and 
silence ; it is upon the surface of the outlying pools, among the 
reeds and sedge, that the little hopes, the little thoughts, the small 
ideas, twirl round each other fussily. I have no shame, no shame 
at all, in thus spying upon my fellow-citizens ; I watch them with 
alert and on the whole benevolent scrutiny ; I listen with strained 
ears and with no qualm of conscience to the conversations in which 
they indulge: and I note the rumours, the stories end the sug- 
gestions which, day by day and week by week, float on the surface 
of the tide of history. I have observed that Dame Rumour is 
well aware that she is generally thought to be a lying jade, and 
that she is careful in every instance to buttress her assertions with 
wide parapets of circumstantial detail. I have observed also that 
at the root of even the most fantastic rumour there is generally 
some germ or seed. if not of fact, then at least of probability. 

* * * * 

During the past week there have been many rumours, and one 
in particular which I find entrancing. It concerns the health and 
present whereabouts of Adolf Hitler. I have heard that rumour in 
London and I have heard it in the provinces. It assumes four 
main forms. The first, and most extreme, of these four shapes is 
the assertion that the Fiihrer is not merely dead, but that he has 
been dead since January roth. True it is that since that date the 
Fiihrer has been photographed reviewing the assembled Gauleiters 
at his headquarters. Yet, so the sponsors of this rumour assert, 
if one looks carefully at the photograph it is obvious that on that 
occasion the Gauleiters (who in truth had all the appearance of an 
identification parade at Sing Sing or Wormwood Scrubs) were 
being greeted not by the Fiihrer, but by that most romantic figure, 
“Hitler’s double.” The second form assumed by this story is that, 
as a result of the demonstrable failure of somnambulist certainty, the 
German General Staff have removed the somnambulist to Berchtes- 
gaden. where he is kept under domiciliary arrest. The third story, 
and as usual it is authenticated by “someone who has just got out 
of Switzerland,” asserts that Hitler, on learning of the surrender 
of Paulus, had an apopletic stroke—not merely a Wutanfall, but an 
Anfall, and that he is now incapable of speech. And the fourth 
story is that the Fiihrer is suffering from a malady of the throat 
which is far more serious than any minor affection of the respiratory 
organs. What interests me about these four fascinating stories is 
that they have as their basis a conundrum which is a perfectly 
serious conundrum. What, in fact, has happened to Hitler since 
the Stalingrad disaster? 

* * * * 

It was assumed by those who study the methods of Doctor 
Goebbels that the purpose of the “ Woe! Woe! ” campaign launched 
by that psychologist was to prepare the emotional background for 
some great Hitlerian speech. The German people, on this assump- 
tion, were to be reduced to the depth of despair in order that the 
words of exhortation and comfort pronounced by their Fiihrer 
might assume an added messianic quality. The atmosphere of 


anguished expectation was in fact created; but the emotional cris, 
deliberately engendered was solved not by a stupendous Oration q@ 
the part of Hitler, but by the deferred solution of Goering’s man 
words and by the later and most ingenious speech by Goebbeh 
himself. On February 24th, the second occasion when Hitler wa 
expected to address his disciples, they were fobbed off by a messag 
read to them by a veteran of the old Hofbrauhaus days. Js j 
surprising that a whole crop of rumours should have been germinate 
by these strange abstentions? The official explanation was that th 
Fiihrer was away at his headquarters, and was in any Case tw 
busied with warfare to find timé to speak words of encouragemey 
to the German people. Such an explanation can have found lit 
credence either in Germany or abroad. On the one hand, it j 
incredible that Hitler could not find a spare hour or so in whic 
to prepare and deliver one of his tonic talks. On the other hand 
the German people, who have for years been accustomed to listen 
on their Home and Forces programmes to the crunch of front-lin 
mortars and to the whine of Russian shells, simply will not beliey 
that any telephonic difficulty exists in linking Deutchlandsender with 
East Prussia or even with Smolensk. If the Fiihrer were merely 
suffering from some momentary affection of the vocal chords, the 
surely some official bulletin could be issued describing his illness 
and recording its hourly progress? Whatever rumours may bk 
circulating in Great Britain and in Europe, their counterparts jn 
Germany must be even more extensive and alarming. Dr. Goebbels 
must be well aware of the depression which he has deliberately 
created and of the anxiety which has ensued. What is the e& 
planation of this silence? 
. * + * 

All manner of explanations, some of them clearly fantastic, have 
been adduced. It has been pointed out that in his recent speech 
Dr. Goebbels did not refer to Hitler by name. It is true that th 
accustomed formula is “unser beliebte Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler,” and 
the omission of this formula is certainly unusual and even strange, 
It is suggested that Dr. Goe'sbels himself intends to seize supreme 
power, and that, in conjunction with Himmler, he is preparing ; 
second massacre of the comrades. Under this arrangement Goering, 
some of his fellow-industrialists, some of the Potsdam school o 
generals, together with the whole right wing of the Nazi Party, would 
suddenly be liquidated. I see no sense in this supposition, since the 
ardent supporters of Dr. Goebbels are confined to the Berlin 
proletariat, the toughs of the Moabit. Yet the fact remains ‘hat 
the silence of Adolf Hitler is at the moment unexplained ; that some- 
thing sinister may be happening within the ranks of the Nazi Party; 
that the relations between the Party and the Army continue strained; 
and that in these transactions Goebbels and Himmler are playing 
a hidden but ingenious part. 

7 + * * 

As I sit there listening to my fellow-citizens indulging themselves 
in these inevitable rumours, I am sorry that so much wishful 
thinking should be taking place. That something is happening in 
Germany I have little doubt ; it may be something important, of 
it may be merely a slight readjustment of the incidence of powtt. 
Yet even were Hitler to die, to be interned in his eyrie, to hav 
gone to some Tokyo conference, or to become certifiably insane, | 
doubt whether at this stage the war would be appreciably shortened 
or the resistance of the German army and people appreciably 
affected. Hitler for them was the inspired architect of victory; 
they have by now lost faith in his inspiration even as they have lost 
hope in total victory. He was for them the symbol of something 
which they now know can never be achieved. They are today 
fighting for their lives, and their resistance to defeat will, undet 
any form of leadership, be formidable, united and prolonged, In 
this resistance they will have no further need for hierophants of 
augurs ; they know that the only augury left to them is the defence 
of their own fatherland) The collapse, when it comes, will be 
complete and sudden ; but the German people, whatever may happen 
in the next few months, are still very far from collapse, ‘ 
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THE THEATRE 


“Days Without End.’’ At the Mercury. 
‘he Aldenham School Dramatic Society. 


** Doctor Faustus.”’ 





Ir so happens that this week has presented me with an opportunity 
of seeing two plays, separated in time by three hundred years, on 
the same theme, that of a maa selling his soul to the devil. Mr. 
Eugene O'Neill, who has proved himself to be the most consistently 
interesting of contemporary American dramatists, calls his Days 
Without End a “modern miracle play,” and it is notable that the 
later playwright is less ruthlessly logical than the Elizabethan 
Marlowe. O’Neill draws a vivid and affecting portrait of a sceptical 
egoist who questions all values outside the reality of his own nature. 
This sceptic, John, is writing an autobiographical novel, in the 
course of which he makes the novelist sacrifice his wife merely 
because he feels that it is in his nature to neglect her so utterly 
in pursuit of his own sélf-realisation that she will inevitably die. 
But even his faith in himself is not absolute, so O’Neill gives him 
an alter ego which stands for his pure self, uncontaminated by 
any love for another. This most inward self is his evil spirit, or 
devil, and impersonated by an actor, is yet not supposed to be 
visible to the other characters in the play, but to reach ‘them merely 
as the sub-conscious voice of John—what the actor says the others 
imagine to be uttered by John. This device is not used with 
complete success, it demands more subtlety than O’Neill has given 
it; but Mr. Trevor, who acted the part, did his best with it and 
made the illusion largely acceptable. In the course of the play 
this real, most inward self of John gets the upper hand, after a 
conflict which O’Neill knows how to make dramatically very 
effective and moving ; but at the last moment O’Neill lets him repent, 
and the wife’s life and the man’s soul are both saved. But we in 
the audience are moved to ask, “ Where was there a soul to save? ” 

Marlowe was more consistent. Dr. Faustus is damned, and no 
last-moment conversion or repentance can save him because he is 
damned in his own nature as was O’Neill’s hero, sacrificed by the 
dramatist to a sentimental ending. Marlowe’s play is more amusing, 
more relieved by variety than O’Neill’s—to say nothing of its 
passages of magnificent poetry. But both were well acted and 
produced. Renee Bourne-Webb and Mary Newcombe played their 
scene together beautifully. This was the best moment of the play. 

Professionals usuaily have a poise and assurance which school- 
boys cannot attain, but the boys of Aldenham School showed that 
they had been well-trained and thoroughly rehearsed. P. H. 
Newnian’s Faustus was excellent, developing quite the right intensity. 
I liked E. Batterham’s Wagner, and J. G. Dawe’s lively and effective 
Robin could hardly have been bettered by a mature actor. The 
settings in excellent taste, designed by G. Heilbut, were constructed 
and painted by members of the school, who also were responsible 
for the music (including some admirable singing), and the printing 
of the programme at the school press. Altogether a most stimulating 
corporate effort on the part of Aldenham School and a model to 
others. When treated in this way our English dramatic literature 
becomes a living and inspiring subject for study. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 





“Once Upon a Honeymoon.”’ At the Odeon. ‘“‘The Silver 
Fleet.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘t March of Time.’’ At the 
Empire.——-** White Cargo.’’ At the Regal. 


It is with apprehension that one sets off again on the all-too-familiar 
film-journey to Nazi-occupied Europe. How well we now know 
the neat story of torture and heroism, posed and photographed with 
all the elegance of a fashion-plate for Vogue ; how resentfully one 
realises that the truth of what goes on behind the Nazi frontier must 
be as different from these highly-coloured novelettes as death in a 
romantic eighteenth-century duel differs from slow and apathetic 
starvation in a disease-ridden slim. In Once Upon a Honeymoon, 
Ginger Rogers has never been better photographed, the high-lights 
shining from her golden hair frame her face in a halo, she affects 
an assortment of local American accents with the virtuosity of the 
variety-stage, she recites poetry and hears her quotations from 
Browning and Shakespeare capped by a jewel from Irving Berlin. 
Yet it is all by way of being good fun and for people like me who 
think that films of occupied Europe should not consist of undiluted 
comedy there is a scene in a Jewish concentration camp in which 
the prisoners wail most tunefully through the impressionistic shadows. 
This, however, is only an incident in a journey in which Miss 
Rogers, as a gold-digging American show-girl, watches her Nazi 
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fifth-columnist of a husband undermine, in turn, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway and France. She then collaborates w:th 
radio-commentator Cary Grant in a successful piece of counter- 
espionage which brings her Bad Baron of a spouse to his timely end. 
The film covers a lot of ground and a iot of history, but the most 
memorable sequence shows Mr. Grant, disguised as a tailor, taking 
Miss Rogers’ far from angular measuremer.ts with a flexible steel 
rule. At any rate, the film has the virtue of not taking itself too 
seriously. If we are to have a series of concentration camp comedies, 
they will rarely be as funny as this one. 

The Silver Fleet is more solemn and conventional, and tells the 
story of a Dutch shipbuilder (Ralph Richardson) whose neighbours 
think he is a quisling, but who really is the leader of a band of 
patriots. He succeeds in sending to England the first submarine 
built by his yard under Nazi rule, and then, at the cost of his own 
life, wrecks the second with most of his important Nazi “ friends ” 
on board. The film has an important advantage over the many 
similar melodramas that have preceded it ; a successful aftempt has 
been made to put on the screen the atmosphere of a smal] Dutch 
town and the quiet rhythm of Dutch family life. By using appro- 
priate English exterior scenes instead of studio sets, Erwin Hillier 
has been able to catch with his camera the soft, scarcely perceptible 
haze of a spring afternoon on a Dutch sea-front. A gate-post, a 
dormer-window, a squat sea-will, these simple things take on a 
warm intimacy which :s not of the studio. On the day following 
the Nazi occupation the ship-builder strolls to the schoo! to meet 
his son, and the two of them walk slowly home together with the 
other children racing and tumbling around them, ignoring the single 
German sentry, who is the only new thing in the sunny afternoon 
landscape. “Teacher said that lots of things are going to be different 
now,” says the little boy. “Yes; I expect they will be,” replies 
his father. Here surely is a true picture of what the quiet, un- 
dramatic beginning of occupation must have been for so many people 
for whom death was to be the end of it. Ralph Richardson gives 
a good Dutch portrait, Esmond Knight contributes an astonishing 
performance as a Nazi and Willem Akkerman as the ship-builder’s 
young son is a most attractive little actor. 

From the more romantic aspects of war the current March of 
Time release carries us to the opposite extreme. The Navy and 
the Nation, 1943, is a beautifully photographed film of the patient 
scientific research and the often humdrum industrial organisation 
which lies behind the spectacular might of the U.S. Navy. No doubt 
the propaganda purpose of the film is to persuade the civilian artisan 
that, even though out of uniform, he is nevertheless fighting the 
war. The facts are indisputable, and yet the film scarcely succeeds 
in making the work of the shipyards or the commissariat a matter 
of much excitement. A number of commentators explain their 
particular war jobs, and everyone expresses himself as convinced that 
American industry is performing miracles, but even miracles cannot 
be successfully recounted with the imaginative approach of a mail- 
order catalogue. 

I very much enjoyed White Cargo. It belongs, of course, to the 
dear old days when our tropical colonies were places where whisky 
and native women competed for the soul of the decay:ng white man. 
Nowadays these territories bring us other anxieties, but White Cargo 
conjures up the past most successfully. Walter Pigeon in the process 
of saving his young assistant from Tondelayo (Hedy Lamarr) gives 
a horrifyingly realistic portrait of a man whose nerves have been 
frayed to breaking point by heat, confinement and the mannerisms 
of his companions. EpGar ANSTEY. 


TRANSFIGURATION 


AGE straddled her bowed shoulders, and decay 
In horrid retinue clutched her frail frame: 
Limbs lissom fifty years before, dragged lame, 
Black hair had faded to its winter’s grey. 
She reeked aforetime of the must of clay: 
On failing eye and ear Life laid no claim, 
And stalking Death already spoke her name. 
I pondered how she passed each ending day,— 
What merit or incentive warmed the spark 
That stubborn burned; and watching, understood: 
Her dried voice swelled, “My daughter’s girl is dark 
Like me.” And all that had been good 
And young stood there restored. I learnt by living mark 
The meaning of the pride of parenthood. 
Joyce Barton. 








LETTERS TO 


A LIBERAL VIEW 


Sirn,—The Archbishops’ speeches on the control of human purpose focus 
attention on the competitive offer by all the political parties of a bargain- 
line in planning. There is a widespread belief that the post-war planning 
machinery we devise will automatically be used for projects beneficial 
to the community as a whole. Our pre-war experience of planning 
should surely make us a little sceptical as to the section of the community 
whose interests will in fact be protected by an increase in planning. I 
belong to the section of the Liberal Party which views with considerable 
misgiving extension of the sphere of bureaucratic control. Consequently 
I should be glad to see greater precision in the definition of centralised 
control, which is being advocated with such passion by all shades of 
political opinion. 

A sense of responsibility for others has been developing rapidly in the 
last seventy years. The Western democracies have now reached a stage 
in their moral development when compassion will not tolerate the know- 
ledge that members of their communities have insufficient food, clothing 
or shelter, At the same time, being democracies, they do not like the 
idea that personal responsibility is thereby lessened. Personal responsi- 
bility is the essence of democracy, of liberal philosophy and of the 
Christian ethic. We must therefore pay it something more than lip- 
service. We, must, however, face the fact that personal responsibility 
sannot really flourish unless disabilities, both individual and corporate, 
are removed. By individual I mean the chance that a child is born of 
parents who cannot afford to give it adequate opportunities for self- 
advancement; and by corporate I mean the disadvantage of living in a 
section of the community where there is scanty employment. If these 
handicaps are not removed individual freedom may well be indistinguish- 
able from freedom to starve. To eliminate disabilities is the whole 
function of planning. 

Provision of equal opportunity is a matter of social planning: mainten- 
ance of full employment is the aim of economic planning. I think very 
few of the “ Less-Planners ” have any quarrel with social planning (which 
is really a question of redistribution of the national income); and on 
economic planning (the aim of which should be a bigger national income) 
the differences between the “ Less-Planners” and the “ More-Planners ” 
are mainly, if not entirely, a question of method. We all want to increase 
productivity so that the consumer may benefit. I think that most of those 
who feel that too much State interference will lessen productivity never- 
theless accept the principle that the first charge on the total wealth of 
the community, before any luxuries are enjoyed by the rich, must be a 
decent standard of clothing, food and shelter for 

(a) every child, 

(b) every old or sick person, 

(c) every adult who is prepared to work. 
We must accept this even although it may slightly reduce the pool of 
goods/services available to the community as a whole—reduce it because 
it will lessen the marginal incentive to work of the very rich and of the 
very poor. This is a price for social and economic stability which is 
worth paying. We must pay it in order (a) to provide social services, 
thus removing individual disabilities, and (6) to finance useful public 
works (such as a national programme of housing), thus removing cor- 
porate disabilities. 

I suggest that the extension of planning beyond the removal of personal 
and sectional injustices to a complete control of economic development 
and activity brings us squarely to a totalitarian State ; and, further, that 
the sanctions inevitable in a totalitarian State—elimination of opposition, 
competition and collective bargaining—entail a negation -of individual 
freedom which the Archbishops should be the first to deplore.—Yours 
faithfully, M. A. NAYLor. 

3 Hyde Park Place, W. 2. 


THE TEACHER’S DEMAND 


Sir,—Just in case anyone should imagine the “Head of Maintained 
School” is writing on the basis of exceptional experience, and that the 
point he makes is therefore not generally important, I venture to say 
that, after having served both in maintained and in independent secondary 
schools, my experience fully supports all that he said in his letter. 
Administrators and education committees, except in a few cases, deserve 
every respect, but so do the heads and staffs of schools. ‘The vital point, 
however, is that only those who are actually engaged in a school, are 
really competent to deal with the life of the school. 

As Sanderson of Oundle used to say, those who are not in harness 
have quite a different outlook, and are really unable to appreciate the 
problems involved. It is therefore essential to determine the limitations 
of administration and stop it from encroaching unduly on the educational 
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THE EDITOR 


function of the school, which can only be properly dealt with by th 
teachers. The desire officially expressed by administrators for the aboj. 
tion of direct grant schools, shows that administration has a ene 
to encroach unnecessarily on the functions which belong proper.y to the 
teachers. It is sometimes said today that only experimental schools shou) 
be independent. Those who say this do not realise how clearly thy 
are, by this statement, condemning the general tendency towards adminis, 
trative regimentation. If experiment demands freedom from unifom 
administrative control, there should be no such control in education g 
all, for every school ought, within reason, to be able to make experimeny 
The present-day tendency of administration must be checked. 

Instead of encroaching more and more on the province of the teache, 
the administrator should strive to keep himself and his administratiy, 
framework as much as possible in the background. He should remembe 
that as far as the real life of the school is concerned, he is merely , 
supervisor of the material means necessary for the running of the schoo} 
He must steadily resist any desire to act as a super-headmaster, or as; 
social, moral or educational potentate over the lives and services of th 
teachers within his area. The ideal administrator should seek to increas. 
not decrease, the number of direct-grant schools, because the greater th 
independence of a school is, the more fully can it perform its prope 
educational function.—Yours truly, R. C. Unmacx, 

King’s College, Taunton. 


SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—* A Member of the H.M.C.”—he-does not give his name and clearly 
does not understand my argument—says I have made untrue assertion 
in stating that Public Schools (1) “ have regulations against the admission 
of the sons of local tradesmen,” and (2) “ only play games against other 
Public Schools.” I know that regulation (2) existed in practice, if not in 
writing, in one school in which I taught, and was modelled on th 
practice of other schools; but that was thirty years ago, and possibly 
the practice is not observed now. (2) That Public Schools confine their 
school matches (I was not concerned with fixtures ag:ainst outside teams 
almost entirely to matches against other Public Schools is, I repeat, a 
well-known fact. 

“H.M.C.” classes me among “haters of Public Schools ”—he is very 
much mistaken: I have always admired them for many things, but Mr, 
Harold Nicolson attributed to them virtues—humility and _ tolerance— 
which it seems to me their most obvious characteristic—exclusiveness— 
prevents them from possessing. I therefore stressed the points in which 
they are exclusive, but am quite aware that exclusiveness is, in some 
cases, necessary, and in some, a merit: I should, however, like to se 
the Public School less exclusive—less costly. To the former objective 
the gracious acts on the part of Eastbourne College, recorded by Mr. 
C, J. Blackburn, point the way admirably.—Yours faithfully, 

R. WIL.iams, 


, 


LIFE AS IT IS 


S1r,—Evelyn Simpson’s article in a recent Spectator evokes sympathy, 
but her dilemma is but part of a far greater problem. I refer to the 
crying need of some form of domestic help for the poor, or what is 
termed working class, mothers generally, who work ceaselessly a seven- 
day week with none of the aids usually to be found in middle-class homes. 
Mothers are on the whole intelligent people, and the increased tempo ¢ 
life, the enforced economies, and so on are adding to their sum total ¢ 
domestic cares and domestic toil, which they still perform to the best 
of their ability. 

Besides all this, having a new infant can well-nigh become a calamity. 
Four months ago we had a second daughter, and my husband was the 
only person available, apart from the visits of the midwife, to look afte 
the home, my other small girl, the new baby and myself. Fortunately, 
he’s a resourceful sort of a husband. From this one can deduce that any 
time for convalescence after childbirth is out of the question. Busines 
as usual, and you must weep over the washing-up if you don’t feel too 
good—for the washing-up and the washing must be done.—Yours 
sincerely, (Mrs.) FLORENCE CLUNES. 

Melbourne House, Gold Street, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


Str,—I fear that the domestic trials of Mrs. Simpson as depicted in 
her article, “ Life As It Is,” will wring the hearts of few. Mrs. Simpson 
admits being young and energetic and of having only herself to look 
after in a minute flat fitted with every modern convenience. It would 
surely be easy for her to keep her flat in order in addition to doing 
her “pleasant job,” and if she cannot cook one can always eat out 
Those for whom one’s heart is really wrung are the old and delicate 
left servantless in large towns, or, worse, large country houses, and 
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mothers with young children coping with them and their houses without 
nurse or maid. One hears every day of real hardship inflicted by the 
laissez alles policy with regard to domestic help, and one hears also 
of houses in which there are still staffs of servants, and sees advertise- 
ments for additional members of staffs at fantastic wages. Some regula- 
tion with regard to the employment of servants might have ensured a 
fairer distribution of those available ; is it too late for some action now? 
—I am, Sir, yours truly, MARGARET SPARROW. 


Sir —In the issue of February roth under the above title, the author 
writes “ our profession is the only one in which there has been no salary- 
increase of any kind to meet war-time conditions.” In the interests of 
accuracy may I be allowed to point out that the clergy are a body to 
whom no war-time salary-increase has been paid? And, in fact, very 
many of them, especially in the more bombed and partially evacuated 
parishes, have suffered considerable decreases in their earned incomes. 
PREBENDARY. 


REFUGEES AND OUR WAR EFFORT 


Sir,—Outside refugee committees very few people are likely to know 
of the part played by refugees in our national war effort. Because, to 
most of us, masses of statistics fail to give a clear picture, it is proposed 
to show what the friendly alien is doing by giving details of one small but 
quite typical area, a country town in the West Midlands with a peace- 
time population of just over 10,000. 

We began, before war was declared, to take responsibility for child 
refugees, and now, some four years later, most of our children are self- 
supporting. One girl was taken over by a famous orthopaedic hospital, 
and, as she showed great promise, was trained as a radiographer. She 
is now fully qualified and is doing invaluable work in a Midland hospital. 
A second girl, when she got to this country, was very shaken and for a 
long spell had to be most carefully managed. Slowly she got confidence, 
took a very good school certificate, qualified in our local technical school 
as a typist, and is now doing splendid work as typist to our Area Agri- 
cultural Committee. A third girl, of a different type, works in a bakery 
here, while two strong lads are happily at work on farms, where they 
have settled down as part of the family. 

Outside this “ official” work for child refugees we have had to do with 
two Jewish refugee doctors, one a Czech, the other a German, one with 
quite literally no funds and the other with pathetically little. In each 
case a job wis found by the same orthopaedic hospital—what was prac- 
tically labouring work. Today, both these highly skilled men are resident 
physicians, one at a hospital in the North, another in the Midlands. 

In addition to these cases where financial help has been given, there 
have been two families of Jews who managed to get away and be 
self-supporting. In each case the father of the family spent weeks of 
hell in one of Hitler’s concentration camps before getting out of Germany. 
Both men are in the Pioneer Corps, quite happily and uncomplainingly 
doing heavy labouring jobs, though they are quite definitely intellectuals, 
one holding the doctor’s degree of a famous German university. Their 
families, which live together, take a full share in the life of the place and 
are by now everywhere received with friendliness and understanding. 

That js an unvarnished record of facts, and to those of us who have 
seen the whole thing from inside two vastly important conclusions are 
obvious. This typical country town area is absolutely in sympathy with 
the work, the substantial sums of money needed having been raised with 
the greatest ease. There is no least doubt that it has lessened what little 
anti-Semitic feeling ever existeu. Typical of the sympathy and interest 
of the ordinary business man is the fact that the local Rotary-Club is a 
generous subscriber—and is always good for an extra bit of money when 
specially needed. The second comment is that our Jewish refugees have 
“fitted in” at least as well as the best of our evacuees! 

E. Moore Dar ina. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Sir,—The article on Games by your Medical Correspondent in The 
Spectator of February 26th is welcome at a time when criticism of the 
Over-importance attached to games in a minority of schools may lead 
to a general misapprehension of their educative value. Other countries 
emphasise different aspects of physical education. The British character 
tesponds best, perhaps, to the training implicit in games, a training 
in individual prowess and initiative devoted to the common good of the 
team. Moreover, in the education of youth—not necessarily in schools— 
the range of games and sports extends wider than the usual team games ; 
such activities as climbing, swimming, sailing, rowing, providing competi- 
tion with the elements, opportunity for achieving ascendancy over nature 
rather than over human opponents, come equally under the heading of 
Physical recreation and education. : 
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A fetish may have been made of gaines in some schools ; far too little 
opportunity has been allowed for them in State schools. Your corre- 
spondent rightly points out their social value. “Games teach boys anc 
girls not to cheat—the greatest of all citizenly lessons,” said Dr. Gilbert 
Murray at an Inter-Allied Conference on the wide aspects of physica 
education in London last year. Properly directed they can teach alse 
a sense of world citizenship. They provide occasions for people from 
different communities and different countries to visit each other, to give 
or receive hospitality and to learn the geography, language and customs 
of other nations. Indeed, movement is in itself an international language. 
International gatherings have by no means been harmonious in the 
past and their object of developing mutual understanding has been 
abused. All the more reason that the British should revive the true 
spirit of friendly rivalry which should characterise them rather than the 
spirit of aggressive competition and national propaganda which spoiled 
them and demeaned their purpose before the war. It is in our schoois 
and youth training centres that boys and girls can learn that first and 
foremost games are great fun. They can learn there to regard them in 
their true perspective. There is no need to give them disproportionate 
importance ; nor is there any need to belittle a part of education, the 
outstanding features of which are the development of individuality and 
the art of co-operation.—Yours truly, BRONWEN LLOYD-WILLIAMS. 
L.P.E.A. Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, London, W.C. 1. 


THE NEED FOR WORK 


Sir,—Fine words from your correspondent, “ The Need for Work,” but 
clarion calls, from one obviously “ well-shod” and, short of a miracle 
happening, never likely to be in a position of anything but complete 
security, who endeavours to visualise an army of 40 million people pulling 
as one, and everyone a true Christian, without any system of social 
security, are ridiculous. Millions have been longing for this state of 
affairs for hundreds of years, but we are still a long way from this 
Utopia, which will not be attained by complacent people who say “let 
the heroes of the war, on their return, after the defeat of Germany, 
build this paradise”—how would he like to build such a paradise after 
living on a few shillings a day, plus a “nest-egg ” of £9 2s. 6d. per year? 

We had his counterpart during the last war who talked of this country 
being one “ fit for heroes to live in” when victory was achieved. Nothing 
was done, except talk, and what a chaos our heroes had to return to: 
the “dole,” unemployment, lack of housing, &c. Here we have a Plan, 
designed to eradicate this, to eliminate the fact that for every pound 
the public spends on insurance, only 12s. 6d. is returned in benefit, to 
create work (possibly by the introduction of Government centres) which 
in turn will ultimately increase our exports. Rationalisation of industry 
has proved that it reduces overhead costs ; why, therefore, can it not be 
applied to public services to a greater degree to reduce the cost of 
administration of the Beveridge Plan? No one thought a few years ago 
that we could possibly afford to spend £14,500,000 daily on the war, 
but we have. 

But no, we have thousands of these complacent comfortable critics, 
secure in their own small sphere, who decry any alteration which might 
have any detrimental effect on possibly their income or dividends, &c. 
We, the people, must see to it that they are not allowed to have the last 
word in the matter, and it is most gratifying to see that the Church, too, 
realises what a great step forward for this country will be the acceptance 
of the Beveridge Plan.—Yours faithfully, H. NICKSON. 

Runcorn, Cheshire. ; 


INSURANCE AND TEETH 


S1r,—The article by Sir Norman Bennett in your issue of February 19th, 
1943, serves a most useful purpose at this time in focussing attention on 
the above subject. The Beveridge Plan has made many people think 
of the future medical services of the country, but, owing to lack of space, 
the newspapers have not been able to give the details to their readers, 
and consequently the dental service has been only mentioned among the 
additional services. 

Sir Norman Bennett recommends that the school medical and dental 
services should be extended so that children could be examined more 
frequently. That is, of course, a very necessary improvement, but I think, 
however, it will be necessary to go further. It will be useless to increase 
the dental staffs only to have them examine the children’s teeth. It is 
treatment which is the important factor, and unless it is made compulsory 
for the necessary treatment to be given, either at a clinic or privately, 
within a given time an extended service will not justify itself. 

In Dundee, dental examination of school children (aged five-fourteen) is 
carried out every ten months or so, and yet $0 per cent, of the children 
who require treatment pass through school without visiting the clinic or 
a private dentist, unless toothache compels. (Parents don’t think it is 
necessary unless pain is present.) I am now strongly convinced that only 
compulsion will cure this evil thing. 
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I hope this will be dealt with by the responsible authorities and that 
the problem will gradually disappear. Compulsion would not harm those 
who, at present, do attend to their dental condition, and it would very 
greatly improve the hundreds of thousands who neglect it and who later 
become a burden on the nation.—Yours faithfully, 

t Nelson Street, Dundee. Davip A, Fintayson, Dental Officer. 


A PEOPLE’S HANSARD 


Sir,—I would strongly favour Mr. Roger N. Witton’s suggestion for a 
People’s Hansard to be available on the bookstalls. I believe that Hendon, 
from whence his letter comes, is one of the few Public Authorities to 
make copies available in their public libraries of the issue in its present 
form. I have often been influenced on reading the verbatim reports of 
Parliamentary proceedings by impressions totally contrary to those con- 
veyed by the partial reports which the newspapers choose to give us. 
I write the word “ partial ” advisedly! 

The proletariat have a right to the fullest measure of knowledge of 
what their representatives are doing, and might well somewhat doubtfully 
rub their incipient whiskers were they privileged to read the verbatim 
account of an incident which occurred in the Mother of Parliaments on 
February roth. 

Mr. Pickthorn, the senior Member for Cambridge University, was 
engaged in pleading for some limitation to the powers conferred by the 
necessary, but obnoxious, Regulation 18 B, when one of our legislators 
shouted out, “Get away, you dirty monkey! ” and another, “ Ignorant 
upstart! ” Possibly it might have a salutary effect if these gentlemen, 
who unfortunately will have a direct voice in shaping the future destinies 
of this country, were to be aware that every word they utter would be 
on the bookstalls and in every public library. 

I believe in government by the people, but not in government by the 
crowd, and if it is becoming impossible to differentiate between them, 
then Democracy will prove itself to be a bane rather than a blessing.— 
Yours sincerely, REGINALD L. Swaby. 


7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


LADY APSLEY’S VICTORY 


Sir,—As “Janus” truly remarks, the victory of Lady Apsley in the 
recent Bristol Central Election was a considerable achievement, and one 
feature of the Election deserves notice. We have in Bristol a few 
Ministers of Religion of the political brand, and Miss Jennie Lee 
committed the blunder of accepting the active support of these gentlemen. 
On one day there was a series of four meetings, each of which was 
presided over by a Minister. Everywhere I found strong resentment to 
this organised appeal of the Church to vote for Miss Jennie Lee and 
it was not confined to one political party. Most poeple view with horror 
the prospect of Ministers of Religion answering one another from opposing 
political platforms, but not so our Bishops, apparently. I am not suggest- 
ing that these clerical politicians lost the Election for Miss Jennie Lee, 
but that they lost for her many more votes than they gained I am reason- 
ably sure.—Yours truly, JouN H. INsKIP. 
The Chantry, Abbot’s Leigh, Nr. Bristol. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK AND STRATEGY 


S1r,—“ Janus” is pleased to characterise Lord Beaverbrook’s recent stir- 
ring appeal to the Government to stop its interminable talking and get 
on with the war as “one of the most mischievous and irresponsible 
speeches delivered since the war began.” There will be many who will 
profoundly disagree with him. 

Do not the plain and even blunt hints of M. Stalin and the Soviet 
Ambassador (always our good and trusted friend) count for anything with 
your contributor? Is this appalling war to go on for ever? Are the 
eccupied countries to rot and starve in their further millions whilst we 
wait, wait and then wait still longer? Is Russia to continue to hold the 
baby indefinitely? Suppose she gets tired—and who could blame her?— 
of this very one-sided arrangement? What then? 

Viewed realistically, the Tunisian African campaign so far has been a 
fiasco ; Lord Beaverbrook was right in saying as much. If the same men 
and materials had been concentrated on the second European who knows 
what might have been achieved? 

Can you imagine the Elizabethans going into the Mediterranean to 
tackle an enemy in the heart of Europe?—Yours, &c., SYDNEY HORLER. 

16 Breakwater Road, Bude, Cornwall. 

{“ Janus ” writes: I did not criticise Lord Beaverbrook for appealing to 
the Government to get on with the war, but for trying to prescribe to the 
General Staff when, where and how to get on with it.] 
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WE have almost reached a spring month—“ the month that blooms the 
whins,” the month whose winds are taken with beauty—without passing 
through winter. In the south-west the trees have “suffered from 
insomnia ”—they have not slept nor been hardened off and have pro. 
duced unumely buds ; and, oddly enough, some parts of Scotland have 
been nearly as precocious. Among all the many examples of extreme 
earliness that have reached me by observation or by letter, one may have 
real scientific interest: the red admiral butterfly that appeared in 
early February. In spite of the old Greek maxim that nature does 
nothing in vain, a number of naturalists have pointed out the apparent 
vanity of the immigration of some species of butterfly, including the 
red admiral, into this island. Their avoiding action serves no obvious 
purpose in perpetuating the race. We keep such butterflies only by 
virtue of the immigrants themselves. Now this red admiral must have 
successfully hibernated like any sulphur or tortoise-shell; but it is to 
be feared that it can hardly survive to be the parent of a brood. 


A Chain of Sanctuaries 

The glorious hillside of rhododendrons on a part of the beautiful 
estates given by Sir Richard Acland to the National Trust suggests that 
the Trust should have claim on the services of a whole-time horti- 
cultural expert. The moment the Oxford Trust came into possession 
of one hillside a forester began experimenting with willows and other 
trees ; and using the land for research as well, perhaps, as adding to its 
beauty, if not to its freedom. There is scarcely -a country house in 
England that does not make some interesting contribution to our botani- 
cal wealth. Little Kews are scattered broadcast ; and a number of them 
are included in the 100,000 acres that have been bestowed on the 
National Trust or bought by it out of its always slender funds. A great 
opportunity would be lost if the individual policy, common to country- 
house owners, of maintaining and increasing such wealth were to lapse. 
The Trust is poor—very poor in relation to the scope and value of its 
work—and in need of endowment. Many of its properties—not includ- 
ing, of course, this very precious gift in Somerset—do not pay ; and it 
has to think twice before accepting some gifts which it would treasure. 
At the best, it has to be very chary of spending money on improvements, 
much more on research of any sort. Amid so many promises of fantastic 
expenditure on such schemes as land nationalisation or what amounts to 
the urbanisation of the country, a modest contribution to the beauty of 
the country, through the so-called National Trust, is worth consideration, 
These well-scattered Trust properties may become a chain of invaluable 
sanctuaries for bird, plant and insect, worth a deal more than the grandiose 
national parks on which so much vague, even ignorant, talk is expended. 


-Women as Soldiers 


I would not dare so much as to hint that women can be better soldiers 
than men ,; but they are beyond question tidier in some regards. Sir James 
Grigg said that their greatest triumph was seen in their taking over of 
searchlight stations. A good many of these are set in lonely and muddy 
fields ; but since the women were installed these patchwork deserts have 
begun to blossom like the rose. The paths grow neat and tidy; and 
besides the potager proper, where vegetables are being grown success- 
fully, small cottage-like flower gardens embrace the Army huts. The 
Army welfare organisations will provide vegetable seeds, but not in most 
cases flower seeds; and the many kind neighbours who visit these 
scattered companies of a dozen or so young women would be well justi- 
fied, in spite of the outcry against flower cultivation, in providing a few 
packets of seed of bright but easily cultivated annuals—say, marigold, 
shirley poppy and sweet peas. The girls would also greatly appreciate 
the gift of fallen timber and leave to go “ wooding.” 


In the Garden ; 

Last week an acre or so of young lettuces was planted out on one 
of our country farms; and this is an act of gardening sometimes post- 
poned to too late a date. It is, I think, often wisest for gardeners, short 
of protection of some sort of glass, or, indeed, short of labour, to buy 
seedling plants (as to buy day-old chicks), and these can usually be pro- 
cured cheaply. The leanest time of the year for vegetables is not wintef, 
but late spring or early summer ; and lettuces planted now will best fill 
the gap, at any rate in the supply of a necessary vitamin. It may be 4 
useful reminder that young nettles—an excellent form of spinach—are 
already on offer. The younger the better dietically and for the cook's 
hands. We must economise on flowers, and for garden display an occ# 
sional clump of sweet peas is much more beautiful than the usual hedge. 
The small but deep hole necessary is sparing both of labour and manure. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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MARCH 1843 
This month the 
Centenary. 


achievement behind 
ladies have been helped. 


G.B.I. 
There is a wonderful record of 
it, and thousands of 
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celebrates its 


Yet to-day there 


is distress among elderly retired Governesses, 
and we have 170 waiting for annuities. 


You can help to found Victory 
Annuities for them by sending a 
gift—however small—to the G.B.I. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





S.W.1. 
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Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious 
food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 


4 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins 
A, D, B; and B>, which help you 
to resist infection, build good 
teeth and bones, and keep your 
digestive and nervous systems in 
sound working order. 

2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the 


mineral element that helps to 
overcome anaemia and fatigue. 






3 Vita-Weat is. excellent for 
the teeth. 


4 Vita-Weat gives you rough- 


. age to encourage regular habits. 


5 The calorie (or ‘energy’) 
value of Vita-Weat is nearly 
double that of wholemeal bread. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


= Vita-Weat. 


PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equai to two pre- 
war 0d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 
Made * Peek Freon & Co. Lid . Makers of tamous oie-rite 
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UNDER COVER 


Fs and figures about 
the war effort of British 
Railways are quite rightly 
kept “under cover.” 
There is small wisdom 
in giving gratuitous in- 
formation to an inquisitive 
enemy. 
* But known facts plus a 
little imagination reveal 
a story of enormous in- 
dustry and 
organisation. 
The apart 
from the domestic trans- 
port needs of the country, 
are called upon to haul 
a gigantic amount of ad- 
ditional traffic. 


resourceful 


railways, 


BRITISH 


GWR - LMS an" 









Imports from overseas, 
and exports for war zones 
are conveyed by ail. 
Workpeople in ever-grow- 
ing thousands are carried 
to and from factories, both 
old and new. ‘Troops 
coming and troops going 


are transported by rail. 


In face of these extra 
burdens, in face of in- 
creased difficulties in 
operation and the trying 
conditions of blackout, 
is there any wonder that 
facilities for 
passenger travel have 
had to be substantially 
curtailed ? 


domestic 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


How to Plan Well 


By F. Zweig. (Secker and Warburg. 





The Planning o/ Free Societies. 

2s. 6d.) 
EVERYONE is determined that in the new world it is hoped to build 
after the war, mass unemployment must be abolished and no section 
of the population must be condemned to a life of poverty. Some 
believe that these ends can only be attained by setting up a Socialist 
State, in which the economic life of the community is planned 
by a central authority; others, that they can be attained without 
interfering seriously with free enterprise. Professor Zweig, previously 
Professor of Economics at the Cracow University and now Economic 
Adviser to the Polish Government in London, has just published 
a book which was described to me by a man who has made a 
world-wide study of planning as “the best book on planning which 
has ever been written.” I do not claim to have as wide a knowledge 
of the literature of planning as he has, but I can well believe that 
he has not over-praised the book. It is certainly one which no one 
concerned with post-war economic developments can afford to 
overlook. 

Professor Zweig believes that a measure of planning will be 
necessary after the war and that “ the real issue is not ‘To plan or 
not to plan?’ but what kind of planning is needed, what must be 
its objectives, how far must it go, and in what spirit must it be 
carried out?” “We are struggling desperately,” he says, “ to com- 
bine the old and precious freedom and democracy with the new 
requirements which have arisen from modern technology and social 
and political emergency, but so far we have failed.” He does not 
propose any specific scheme of planning, but confines himself to 
“exposition and analysis.” “My real purpose,” he says, “is to 
clear the ground for public discussion by setting forth the vast 
implications of planned economy and the wide range of alternatives 
connected with the different characteristics of many. possible 
schemes.” With these ends in view he examines the schemes of 
planning in other countries, and carefully weighs the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

In his opinion modern technological developments, notably the 
spread of wireless, cinemas, newspapers and cheap literature, provide 
a new technique of propaganda which “may be regarded as the 
most revolutionary factor in modern history.” “If the means 
of social control thus afforded should fall into the hands of evil 
rulers, society may be debased and destroyed beyond repair. There- 
fore societies still governed by rulers conscious of the moral obli- 
gations of man as a part of the spiritual world should not hesitate 
to make deliberate use of the new weapons.” “ Society, like 
Nature, does not tolerate a vacuum. When powerful means of 
central control exist ready for use, and these means are not used 
deliberately for a good cause, for strengthening the mythos of 
freedom, tolerance, and the brotherhood of men, they will not lie 
neglected for long. They will fall into the hands of those forces 
which are prepared to make use of them. The mere existence of 
such powerful means necessitates their control and use.” Professor 
Zweig holds that “the most essential thing in a planned economy 
is the proper spirit” ... “The powerful engine of central control 
requires a much greater moral restraint than ever before and a 
greater respect for human rights and human personality.” 

In a concluding chapter Professor Zweig indicates some of the 
principles which should be followed. “We have seen,” he says, 
“how wide and difficult are the implications of planning. Planning 
offers no easy solution; it is a source of immense difficulties in 
economics as well as in politics and culture. Planning offers wide 
opportunities for abuse and exploitation, for error and failure, 
based either on lack of knowledge or lack of character. Its proper 
working is conditioned by many factors, of which not the least 
important are the political and moral. “Planning, therefore, must 
be regarded as a powerful implement, which should be used with 
the greatest care and forethought. In working out any scheme of 
planning we must see clearly the difficulties and the possibilities 
of abuse, in order to overcome them, or at least to limit their scope.” 

“The principle of planning should be applied only so far as is 
necessary. In small doses it may be useful l'ke a medicine, but in 
large doses it may kill the patient. Planning as a full-scale pro- 
gramme may destroy the most precious values worth preservation, 
while partial planning for restricted goals, with precautionary 
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measures such as maintenance of private ownership, implies much 
lesser dangers. The more we restrict our scope and the better we 
define our goals, the better will be the methods worked out and 
the more restricted the implications of planning in a non-economic 
sphere. The age of machinery has enforced on us a greater degree 
of rationalisation, and planning only completes the work which the 
machine has started. But man and his activities ‘can only reach 
a certain stage of rationalisation. Nature sets limits to his ration. 
alism, and when the state of rationalisation in one sector is over- 
stepped, it is accompanied by dangerous counter-movements in 
other sectors.” 

This is a really important book. 


Education Adrift 


Education for a World Adrift. By Sir Richard Livingstone. (Cambridge 


University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Education, a Search for New Principles. By Herbert Philipson 


(Routledge. §s.) 
Peace Weapon: A Treatise on Education. 


(Arthur Stockwell. 2s. 6d.) 


A REVIEWER called upon to write a few hundred words on the 
Eumenides, A Study in Scarlet and (assuming such a work to exist) 
The Young Detective’s Vade Mecum might well be excused some 
initial despondency. Murder, it is true, is involved in each; 
nevertheless, the first is primarily concerned with retributive justice, 
The second with the early Mormons and the third with footprints, 
alibis and blunt instruments. Something of the same embarrassment 
is produced by the three books on education listed above. Not only 
do the authors Ceal with different subjects, for Sir Richard Living- 
stone writes of virtues, Mr. Philipson of social systems and Mr. 
Williams of such things as schoolboys’ need of sleep and the teach- 
ing of musical appreciation, but one book is so immeasurably 
superior to the others that no canons of comparison hold. Educa- 
tion for a World Adrift has something of real value to say, and says 
it with exceptional lucidity and force. 

At the present time, observes Sir Richard, education is like a half- 
assembled motor-car: most of the parts are there but they are not 
put together. Technicians and specialists abound, scientific dis- 
covfies multiply, material comfort widens ; but there is no common 
culture, no accepted touchstone of good and evil, no general source 
of action. The result 1s diffusion and veakness of will, bitterness 
and sterility of mind. Unless we can find a standard by which 
to live, no civilisation we may construct will be worth having. It is 
the main task of education to establish this standard. How is it 
to do it? 

Such is the problem set forth in an introductory chapter of 
admirable pungency. Sir Richard then proceeds to the solution. 
A humanist, and in the best sense a conservative, he is content t0 
build on the foundations of the past: “housebreakers rarely 
remember that the human race lives most happily in houses which 
each generation modifies to suit its own needs.” For Westem 
Europeans the house is constructed on the double base of Hellenism 
and Christianity. It has been altered, now for the better, now for 
the worse, by the philosophers, scientists and statesmen of its long 
history ; but, on the whole, its’ developments and improvements 
have followed a consistent line and have borne witness to the 
foundations’ solidity. For the future builder a knowledge of the 
best architecture and the wisest architects of the past is the most 
valuable training, and “in the ascent of humanity Socrates is seen 
to matter more than Pericles, St. Bernard than Frederick, Si 
Thomas More than Henry VIII, Pasteur and Darwin, and perhaps 
Shaftesbury than Bismarck.” Great works by good men and the 
lives of those who wer: both good and great: these should be the 
stuff of education ; these will give the measut-ing rod, the means for 
each man ‘to arrive at his own creed ; familiarity with the first-rate 
will lead to intolerance of all that falls below. 

But it is absurd to paraphrase a short book which should & 
read entirely. To come across a writer on education who deals 
with ends before means, the quality before quantity, who is um 
distracted, practical and precise, is such a relief that any criticism 
seems rank ingratitude. All the same, I wish that the last chapter 
on training for citizenship, stimulating as it is, had been left to form 
the nucleus of another book. It introduces a new, though closely 
allied, subject, and its last paragraph gives a misleading emphasis 
to the book as a whole. Some may perhaps object that Sir Richard 
over-estimates the power of “knowledge of the first-rate” to giv¥t 
“ purpose and drive ” ; others that he under-estimates the importance 
of the intelligence in the laborious accumulation of particular know 
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Three Important Books now 
in big demand 


ST. GEORG EOR THE DRAGON 
or ton 


“This book should be read by all who are thinking 
seriously about the problems of the world after the war.” — 
Manchester Guardian. “ A book to read and re-read.” — 
Over 25,000 copies sold. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SAGA 
Arthur Bryant 

“A moving expression of a devoted love of England.’’— 

The Times. “ As fine a piece of English prose as we have 

had in the last half century.” —Sir Hugh Walpole. 10s. 6d. 


THE YEARS OF ENDURANCE 
Arthur Bryant 

“T have read it with delight. It will warm your heart and 

teach a lesson, too.”"—G. M. Trevelyan. “ At the end of 

his scholarly and fascinating work he leaves the .reader 

12s. 6d. 









Sunday Times. 











eager for the sequel.” —News Chronicle. 


COLLINS 


PE UU UA 


TORQUEMADA 


(POWYS MATHERS) 
112 BEST CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


“If there was a ‘Crossword King’ it was Torquemada.” 
—Manchester Evening News. 


With 3 Biographical Notes of the man, the poet, and the 
translator. Portrait. 390 pp. 9/-. 


DISTANT POINT 


AFINOGENEV <russi4’s BEST PLAY” 2/6. 


THE PUSHKIN PRESS, 6, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
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Just Out 











First large edition exhausted before publication. Second ‘edition 


in the press 


Heil! and 


Farewell 


by PIERRE J. HUSS 12/6 net 


*Please band all the books you can spare, when | 
read, to the Post Office for the use of the Services 


TERBERT JENKINS L 1S!) 
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Simple American 
Dishes 


FABER B00KS 








AMBROSE HEATH. \\il! be ng 
a little novelty and a good de: of 
pleasure to our wartime table. 3 Gi 
The History of the 
, = 
Parson’s Wife War Over 
MARGARET waTT.§ A fasci- | West Ham 
nating subject, hitherto untouched, 
for which Miss Watt has drawn on E. DOREEN IDLE. An evxhar 
memoirs, letters, etc.. There is an tive survey, made on behalf of the 
extremely interesting chapter on The Fabian Society, of what hi ippens to 
Parson's Wife in Fic tion. Recom- a community when such a cata aclys m 
mended by the Book Society. 8/6 as the blitz descends upon it 


Culbertson for 


Country Hoard the Joneses 


ALISON UTTLEY. Delightful 


memories of the simple ways of Summary, text-book, se!f-teacher, all 

country life With decorations by in one. Based on Culbertson but 

C. F. Tunnicliffe. 6/- includes the best of other systems. 
By O'BRIEN and OESCHGER. 

7/6 
Crossings : 
& The Bishop’s 

WALTER DE LA MARE. A a 

new edition of this famous play, Confession 

profusely illustrated by Gwen 

Raverat. 6/- | HUGH SHEARMAN. So remark- 
able that it is only fair to the 
author to stress it is a work of 

The Angry Su er fiction, not a genuine record. 8/6 


[DRIS DAVIES. The author of 
Gwalia Deserta puts into poetry his 
reactions to the crisis of 1926, justly 
regarded as the greatest in the 
industrial history of Britain. 6/- 


The Green Orb 


The Psychic Sense 


PHOEBE -PAYNE and L. J. 
BENDIT. Fascinating - psychic 
perception, clairvoyance, etc., dis 

cussed in terms of modern ~— 
logy, neurology 





CHRIS MASSIE. An _ unusual 
novel by the author of Corridor 
of Mirrors. 7/6 


FABER B00KS 














DOWN PEACOCK’S FEATHERS 


D. R. DAVIES, author of On to Orthodoxy, here deals 

with the General Confession and the implications of the 

doctrine of Sin and Redemption. 

*« This vigorous, thought-compelling book.”— The Record. 
(2nd edition. 5s. net) 


THE MASTERY OF EVIL 


CANON ROGER LLOYD’S important book has been 
widely praised. 

“Dozens of books interpretive of our times are pouring 
out. Of all that we have read, this, without question, 
stands first in wisdom and charm. — The Guardian. 


(2nd edition. 3s. 6d. net) 


SCREWTAPE LETTERS 


C.S. LEWIS’S famous book is now in its ninth large edition. 
“I do not hesitate to compare it with Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
—W. J. TURNER in The Spectator. ‘It should become a 
classic.” — Manchester Guardian. (5s. net) 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 


C. S. LEWIS presents a “new treatment of an old 
problem, with an arresting personal note. It is a really 
remarkable book.”—Dr. Epwyn Bevan in The Spectator. 


(10th edition. 3s. 6d. net) 


THE NATURE OF BELIEF 


Dr. F. R. TENNANT’S new book “is an exceedingly 
careful and closely-reasoned exposition of the meaning of 
words and ideas which play a large part in religious 
discussions.” — The Guardian. (Just published. 5s. net) 
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ledge generally necessary before principles can be put into practice. 
These are questions of stress: how they are answered in no way 
affects the argument nor its application. 

With Mr. Philipson we move, as it were, from Athens to Utah 
and Baker Street. A repetitive agglomeration of inaccurate history, 
undigested anthropology and philosophical floundering, his book is 
redeemed only by earnestness and anger. His thesis, stripped of 
excrescences, is that education is meaningless, since its effects are 
undone immediately by contact with the outer world, and only 
thoroughgoing social reforms can give it significance again. I wish 
he would write a personal account of his teaching experience: 
it would prove a far more compelling document than any amount 
of theorising. Meanwhile, his book should be read not as a judge- 
ment, but as part of the evidence. 

Mr. Williams, who is a preparatory schoolmaster, has written a 
very sensible little book which might well be read with profit by 
many of his fellows. Like Sir Richard Livingstone, he believes 
fervently in the value of the residential school, and would like to 
establish them in bunches, at Government expense, round each of 
the major public schools, which would give them its own distinctive 
pattern. 

And perhaps, after all, something may be extracted from a com- 
parison of these three very different works. In the first place, by 
implication, if you are going to have any education at all, you had 
better have as much as possible. In the second, all three authors 
are prepared for the most audacious changes in the educational 
system. Finally, they bear joint witness that education is a deity 
who inspires in her votaries such faith as should move even the 
mountains of bureaucracy. LeTTiIcE FOWLER. 


Through Mr. Huxley’s Eyes 


The Art of Seeing. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s.) 
IN 1939, having suffered from defective vision for most of his 
life, Mr. Huxley came to the conclusion that this could not be 
adequately corrected by the use of lenses. He therefore decided 
to give up wearing spectacles, and adopt the treatment advocated 
by the late Dr. W. H. Bates, an American, who had published in 
1920 a book on the cure of imperfect sight by treatment without 
glasses. Mr. Huxley is confident that this treatment has effected a 
very considerable improvement in his own vision and comfort, and 
his present volume gives an account of his experiences, details of 
some of the mental and physical exercises prescribed by Dr. Bates 
and his followers, and an analysis of the factors comprised in the 
art of seeing. ; 

Dr. Bates’ theory and methods are being publicised and taught 
by various exponents in several countries, and Mr. Huxley admits 
that some of these may be less skilled or less faithful than others 
to the parental gospel. Dr. Bates’ theory and methods are also 
well known to most experienced ophthalmic surgeons, not only in 
this country ; and it is probably true to say that neither the theory 
nor the methods have been accepted as valid by the great majority 
of them. Mr. Huxley is aware of this, but considers that it is 
largely due to professional bigotry; that the majority of ophthal- 
mologists have not paid sufficient attention to the mental aspect 
of vision, have been too ready to prescribe crutches, in the shape 
of glasses, and not ready enough to assist by re-education the re- 
cuperative powers naturally inherent in the eye ; and that a “ vested 
interest,” on the part of the manufacturers of optical lenses, may 
have contributed to the opposition encountered by Dr. Bates and 
his disciples. 

In these suppositions he has perhaps been a little less than fair. 
Most ophthalmic surgeons are well aware of the mental and psychical 
factors involved in vision, and the part that these may play in its 
disorders ; and references to them will be found in most text-books 
on the subject Nor do most experienced ophthalmic surgeons 
automatically prescribe glasses to patients in whom there seems a 
prospect of natural adaptation by other means. In spite, too, of the 
lucidity and persuasiveness with which, as would be expected, Mr. 
Huxley writes, he makes one or two rather sweeping generalisations. 
It may, of course, be quite true, as he argues, that a method which 
“works,” as he claims on behalf of Dr. Bates, may be incorrectly 
explained, in a physiological sense, by its expositor. Medicine, in 
its long history, has many instances»of this. But does Dr. Bates’ 
method work to quite the extent that Mr. Huxley implies? 

Only a very accurate and large-scale follow-up, with proper con- 
trols, could demonstrate this; and many cases have been recorded 
in which followers of Dr. Bates’ method have been obliged, after 
varying periods, to revert to their glasses. Again, there may be 
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others wearing glasses—not necessarily prescribed by experienced 
ophthalmologists—who should long ago have discarded them or per. 
haps not worn them at all. The mere desistence, in these cases, 
may confer a benefit, apart from the accompanying ritual. And 
there are always those in whom the psychical factor is predominant 
and in whom any form of sufficiently convincing suggestion may 
have dramatic results. It is with these reservations that Mr, 
Huxley’s very sincere and scholarly brief should be read; and it at 
any rate emphasises the importance, in every problem of defective 
vision, Of considering the person as well as the eye. 
H. H. BAsHForp, 


War Crimes and Punishment 
By Georg 


Law and Totalitarian Lawlessness. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue chief value of this study is its discussion of the modes of 
punishing the Axis Powers for the war crimes committed by them 
and their agents. The topic is preceded by an examination of such 
rules of International Law as already exist in relation to it The 
difficulties of the machinery for securing trial of offenders and of 
deciding what defences should be admissible are fully appreciated 
by the learned author, but quite rightly he refuses to regard them 
as insuperable. He seems to incline towards the creation of an 
International Court for the purpose, and, although there is no 
blinking the objectioms that may be raised to this, I should favour 
it as the best solution of the problem ; but I should not go so far 
as to link it up with the creation of a federalism among States 
immediately after the war, for, however desirable such federalism 
may be, it is such a much wider project that it may take many years 
before it can be established, and punishment of criminals, whether 
national or international, ought to be swift. 

Three other outstanding problems are, first, what law ought the 
Court to administer; secondly, whether the defence of superior 
orders ought to be valid ; thirdiy, whether political Heads of States 
ought to be amenable to the jurisdiction of the Court. Naturally, 
the author does not offer any final solution of these problems, 
although he discusses them ably. My own tentative suggestions 
are as follows: (1) The basis of the law administered should be 
the rules of the Laws of War as represented by the Hague Conven- 
tions and general International Law ; the Axis Powers are just as 
much bound by these as are the Allied Powers. (2) The plea of 
superior orders should be no defence to liability, but if the accused 
can prove that he carried them out under reasonable fear of 
immediate death in the event of disobedience, the punishment might 
be mitigated accordingly. (3) The Heads of States guilty of 
authorising war crimes had better be punished by political action 
rather than by judicial trial. The worst punishment that can befall 
people of the type of Hitler and Mussolini is the contempt and 
hatred of those whom they once governed, and if they were immured 
for the rest of their lives at some place like St. Helena, that would 
be far more effective than the infliction of penalties that would 
probably make martyrs ‘of them. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger’s book is well documented and is an 
important contribution to the discussion of a problem the solution 
of which is vital to the progress of Intéfnational Law. 

P. H. WInFIELD. 


International 
Schwarzenberger. 


Anthology of Africa 


African Discovery. By Margery Perham and J. Simmons. 
12s. 6d.) 
It was a bright idea to make the story of the great African 
travellers better known to the wider public—and perhaps it is 
evidence of the interest nowadays taken in things African that 4 
publisher is willing to back the venture. The discoverers them- 
selves and the things they saw and did and suffered were worthy 
of a memorial more easily accessible than their own stout volumes. 
If the editors have chosen passages for inclusion in their Anthology 
chiefly by the test of “readability,” they are so far justified that 
they have provided good reading in good variety. The personalities 
of the discoverers stand out quite remarkably from the few pages 
devoted to any one of them. The character of the Africans they 
visited could hardly be equally clearly portrayed in any such 
selection. But while making no bones about the darker side of the 
African picture—they have included, for example, Speke’s ul 
sympathetic and unimaginative picture of savageries practised a 
the court of Mtesa in Uganda—the editors are fully justified als 
in their claim to have brought out the better side. Africans we! 


(Faber. 
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front-line family! 





stand by China on 


China’s flag day 


London, March 23 


elsewhere during last week in March 


Haven’t you, like so many others, wished you could do something practical 
for the heroic Chinese? Britain’s Flag Day for China is your chance. 
Think of China’s long fight, of all it has meant to us, of China’s homeless 
and orphans. And then give something more than you usually give for a 
flag. The cause is so great, the need so urgent. Ask at the Town Hall for 
the date of your local Flag Day. 


UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 


(Flag Day) 57 New Bond St. London W.I. Tel: Mayfair 6911/3 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION — 


Established 1840. 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 
built up a 
Premium Income of £1,775,000 
Funds of Over £27,000,000 
and the office has 
Paids in Claims £41,000,000 
of which over £10,000,000 was bonus. 


Life Assurance is a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end of 103 years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
any other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutual Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Write for Prospectus 
Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 


Chairman and Managing Director. 





HEAD OFFICE: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
"Phone: Temple 


4062. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporates by Roya. Charter, 1939) 

Patron—-H!IS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G,, P.C. 
Chairman of the Counci|—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work, 

| Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 














| (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and t 
direct that the Treasurer's veceipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
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There is no 
‘Safer’ 
Place 


FOR YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 








Yim 










To promote ¥; | 
general 
well-being 


The stress of modern life, which was already regarded as excessive, 
has certainly not been lessened during the last four years, 

Fortunately, the researches of an eminent Professor of Medicine have, 
in ‘Phyllosan’ tablets, provided us with a simple and generally 
acceptable means of resisting the devitalizing effect of stress. 

Some of the results of a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets have been des- 
cribed as follows: “a sensation of general well-being, disappearance of 
mental depression and the feeling of insurmountable fatigue... *Phyllosan’ 
stimulates all the physical and vital forces.” 

Start taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! If you take the tablets regularly, 
three times a day before meals, we believe the results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity) Incl. Purchase Tax 
The regd. trade mark ‘Phyllosan’ is the property of Natu al Chemicals Ltd., London 
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Gas helps to 
soothe and 


sweeten hfe J 


The Gas Industry provides the Nation with much 
more than gas for cooking, warming and other house- 


hold needs. From the by-products of gas-making — 
tar, coke, benzole, ammonia and sulphur — a thousand 
and one articles are made for war and civil use. The 
aspirin that soothes your headaches and the saccharin 
that sweetens your wartime tea are made from benzole. 
So are explosives, aviation spirit, dyes, printing inks 
and paints and varnishes used for camouflage. From 
tar come plastics, creosote, disinfectants and many 
other products vital in war and peace; and from 
ammonia we get fertilisers and explosives ; from sulphur, 
valuable industrial acids. The Gas Industry also helps 
in the Battle for Fuel by providing half a ton of coke 
from every ton of coal used in the gas works. 


But although more gas and by-products are needed for 
war purposes, gas-manufacturing plant is not elastic; 
there is a limit to the amount of gas that can be made in 
a given time. Do your share by SAVING MORE GAS. 


HOW TO SAVE GAS 


Ask for helpful pamphlets 
at your Gas Showrooms or 
from British Commercial 
Gas Association, I, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.I. 
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on the whole, astonishingly toleran: of their strange, defenceless, 
busybody visitors, oftea touchingly kind and human. 

It is a comment rather than a criticism that having done so much 
the editors might profitably have aimed at making their selections 
a more connected record. African discovery was, after all, con- 
tinuous, and most of the discoverers were carrying on where others 
left off. Mining prospectors even in this century relied a good 
deal on the records of Livingstone in their quest for the Copper Belt, 
and on thos: of Heinrich Barth in their penetration of Northern 
Nigeria (so that, incidentally, a few of the presumably less merely 
“readable” foreigners should have been represented). It is true 
that the excerpts from Mungo Park and his successors, Clapperton, 
the Landers and Baikie give a very clear picture of the gradual 
unravelling of the mystery of the Niger in West Africa. But this 
only shows what could be done. Between them all, the scattered 
fragments chosen from Speke, Burton, Baker and Livingstone, 
together with Stanley’s account of the finding of Livingstone, give 
no such impression of the more complex story of discovery in 
Central and East Africa. It would have helped to include some- 
thing at least about Stanley’s first great Congo journey—and it 
would have been only just. It is academic and most arbitrary 


so to define a “classical” age of African discovery as to exclude 


the mapping of the Congo. 

The story of the Congo journey would have helped also to bring 
out more clearly the dominant fact in the whole situation. The 
cruelly difficult physical characteristics of Africa itself explain the 
struggles of the discoverers, end even the backwardness of the 
African peoples. The moving last pages of Livingstone’s “ Journals” 
are evidence in support; but in these the unquenchable spirit of 
the man, observing and recording to the very end, triumphs over 
and almost obscures the conditions with which he had to wrestle. 
It was a pity to miss any opportunity of reinforcing the lesson that 
Nature herself is the most formidable single obstacle to the advance 
of African civilisation. W. M. MaAcmILian. 


Fiction 
Mildensee. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Ticky. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans Green. 7s. 6d.) 


By Gerald Kersch. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

By Frank Fenton. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Quick Brown Fox. By W.R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Rabboni. By Susan Miles. (Dakers. 8s. 6d.) 

Mildensee is divided mainly into two parts, with a short cpilogue 
forming Part Three. Part One presents us with the middle life 
and the closing career of a very famous woman violinist, period 
1939 ; Part Two shows us the girl that woman was in 1899 and 
how she began to be a great artist ; Part Three binds up the girl’s 
first great emotion with the fame and memories of the woman in 
the hour or two before she dies. Thus we have a compiete and 
shapely story made vivid by variety of setting, tempo and period, 
but ‘held together by one major emotion. The sort of novel that 
gives great pleasure to many readers and allows full scope to Miss 
Royde Smith’s high technical accomplishment. Captiously there- 
fore, I suppose, I regret that it is so complete. The theme of 
audacious youth beginning, with violin or pen or what you will, 
and with first love hovering with its eternal threat to capsize all, is 
always a full story, and in skilful hands—such as have taken hold 
of it here—can be made to touch and Satisfy the heart, and the 
tidyings-up of after-life are actually beside the point. For it is 
natural and true that a young person should believe himself a 
genius and that others should believe it, too; and out of that 
fecurrent state of affairs the novelist’s pure business can flower 
again and again. But to turn out to be a genius is a very different 
case, and places on the writer an onus of proof that is almost 
certain to overload what should only be a delicate story, full of 
question, with the arguments of artificial, circumstantial proof. In 
other words, should not a novelist have enough courage to stay 
in the centre, in the true domain of his story, which in this cas 
is simply the faith in the heart, the dream of genius, the delicate, 
impossible possibility? I make this quarrel, because, having found 
Part One of Mildensee unlikely, slow and a bit artificial, I loved 
Part Two, with its bright and tender pictures, landscapes and 
interiors, of life forty years ago in the beautiful Calvinistic town 
on the lake, with its excellent and happy character portraits, i 
unashamed romantic fragrance, and its true, fastidious study of 4 
gifted girl on the brink of life. And I wished it had stood alone, 
untouched by Park Lane and by pretentious great houses in Surtty 
and the fittings and conversations that belong to ordinary novels. 

There is always charm to be found in the writing of Miss Stella 


The Dead Look On. 
A Place In The Sun. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 208 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 16th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gud the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 























ACROSS 


8. Capable police. 
: : : ; 9. Such bearing one may find in me. 

1. It’s simply swimming in romance, so 45. A case of tails being anything but 

to speak. behind. 
6. The company gets up. 16. Of which Agustina was the Maid. 
10. A confused dream, such as Mars 17. It is pleasant to have them to one’s 

might have. credit. 
11. They are often said to be rank. 19. Warlike old poet. 
12. Diluted 


. 20. Some people smok. such insignia. 
13. ““ Some we loved, the loveliest and the 21. Land of promise,—and no perform- 
best that from his rolling Time ance. 

hath prest.”” (Omar.) 22. Street in which the A.R.P. needs 
14. Ship round the Nore. putting on its feet. 





15. “ Keeping time, time, time, In a sort 23. In this case time does go backwards. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 206 


of runic rhyme,” wrote Poe. 

18. Hamlet called himself a rogue and 
peasant one. 

19. Round-table falcon. 

22. One can get to grips with this. 

24. A “ paneful”’ task. 

25. Or clear it for this 

26. Tidy beasts. 

27. It is in a situation that will start us 
kicking. 

28. He painted 13 and “ An Audience at 
Agrippa’s.”” (4, 6.) 

DOWN 


1. The ones that blow the hats off? 
(4, 5.) 
I'm in French beds. 
- “Sorrow and silence are strong, and 
Patient ——— is godlike.” (Long- 
He kee 
¢ keeps on keeping on. 
Whitstable folk? 
last things to put on: 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 19th 


The winner of Crossword No. 206 is T. R. N. Crorrs, Sunset, 
Wrecclesham, Farnham, Surrey. 
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* Fires in War-time 
aid the enemy 


. 7 
* and most fires are caused by “ careful” 
people, who are not careful enough. 


Don’t just be careful 
—take EXTRA care. 





yf } . , , - . 
Published as part of the Fire. Offices’ Committee Campaign against 
Fire Weastage. 





Duty free smokes 


for Prisoners of War or H.M. Forces overseas. 


The cost is only about one quarter of the ordin- 
ary price and both Tobacco and Cigarettes are 
packed in vacuum tins which keep them in 


perfectly fresh condition in any climate. 


EXAMPLES—PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


FOUR SQUARE 


PRISONERS  H.M. FORCES 

TOBACCO OF WAR OVERSEAS 

(Yellow, Green, Brown }lb. $1b. fib. 3 Ib. 
or Purple label) 2/- 4/- 29 4/9 


(Red or Blue label) 2/6 5S/- 3/3 5/9 


FOUR SQUARE 150 200 150 200 
CIGARETTES 4/- 5/4 49 62 


OUR SQUARE 


DUTY FREE PARCELS MAY NOW BE SENT TO INDIA 








Full details from tobacconists, or in case of difficulty write 
to us mentioning the name of your usual Tobacconist. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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Gibbons and very often wit as well. In this Victorian pastiche she 
gives us much that is charming, a good deal that is amusing and a 
little that is witty. It will commend itself particularly to the 
readers—either now or long ago—of Ouida, Miss Braddon and 
Florence Warden. The satire is faint and gentle, but nowhere 
strikes a false note. It is a story of The Regiment, The Ladies 
and The Lower Classes—is, in fact, a modest little satire ostensibly 
directed against the past, but to which the more perceptive of those 
living in the present may.not be wholly insensible. 

The Dead Look On, by Mr. Gerald Kersch, is dedicated to the 
memory of the people of Lidice, and supposedly reproduces the 
facts of that appalling outrage. It is written in deep sympathy and 
with care, and it is dreadful. But somehow, in his love for the 
people of the Czechoslovakian village, Mr. Kersch has made them 
too arty-and-crafty to be true, too bright, dewy and unreal to 
carry their side of the awful story. 

A Place in the Sun might have been good, but has missed fire. 
Its merit is that it is sincere, and that the conception of the 
cripple who was intended by nature to have an exceptionally fine 
physique is followed out consistently. The simplicity and kindli- 
ness of the near-innocent is a difficult theme, however, and is here 
treated with a banality that robs it of depth and colour. Rob, who 
is a highly skilled fisherman, goes to California, lives by himself, 
fishes, and has an emotional encounter with a girl, frail in both 
senses of the word, who sings for a dance-band, drinks herself 
insensible at times, gives Rob a little happiness and then is taken 
from him. Experience develops his understanding, and he goes 
home to his brother Sam and to the home-town girl with whom 
he used to fish in childhood. 

Novels about “tougin guys” are normal form now—there are a 
great many of them about. But some guys are tougher than other 
guys and some writers are more powerful than other writers. Mr. 
Burnett, author of The Quick Brown Fox, is not powerful at all. 
His tough guy is an amoral young man who bluffs his way into 
undeserved publicity. The shadow of a forthcoming retribution 
hangs heavily over every page, but when it falls the author shirks 
the issue shamefully, Jeaves us to infer what happened and draws 
no conclusion of any kind. 

I do not know what to say about Rabboni. When a novelist is 
so clearly on the side of the angels—and Miss Miles writes with 
a frantic, distracted compassion of the terrible hungry 1930’s in 
Wales, of London in 1936 with war and misery stalking the whole 
future, and then again of Wales cnce the war had begun—one can 
only desire to praise. But this book is shapeless, of a ghastly 
literary pretension and every way unlucky and preposterous, Yet 
the author does not only treat of the most bitterly unfortunate, but 
she wraps her whole work in symbols and imagery of the kind 
connoted by her title, thereby putting her very extraordinary prose 
outside the reach of mockery. Were it nor for these two difficulties 
she would have been fair game. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Come into the Garden, Cook. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Spry is an artist ; already well-known for her flower decora- 
tions, she will now be equally consulted as a culinary muse, and 
just as her most successful floral effects are often achieved with the 
simplest and the cheapest—the seeds of wild flowers and the leaves 
of weeds—so in her cookery book the most sophisticated dishes 
are based on the simplest ingredients, and Mrs. Spry believes that 
the basic ingredient should retain its true nature and flavour, and not 
be so tricked out as to be unrecognisable. What makes the difference 
both in arranging flowers and in cooking food, and in all arts is 
the quality of the imagination and the loving expenditure of care: 
also, alas, time. It is this last element which puts so many of Mrs. 
Spry’s excellent recipes out of reach of most of us today, for good 
cooking can_not be done in a hurry. Also, the book is avowedly 
for the country household, which can get some eggs and milk in 
reasonable quantity, and which has, of course, its own kitchen 
garden, well kept, well stocked and mature. This means that the 
majority, but by no means all, her recipes are impracticable for the 
town household or for those dependent on one or even two supplies 
of rations. Those who can put her recipes into practice now are 
greatly to be envied ; for the majority of us it is enough to follow 
Mrs. Spry where we can, and to enjoy the rest in prospect, for it is 
her own principle to make the most of what we have and to enjoy 
the best we can ccntrive. 


By Constance Spry. 
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The Making of Tomorrow. By Raoul Roussy de Sales. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue basic aim of this. book is to examine the “ vertical conflicts 
in which nations fight one another and the horizontal conflicts 
which are ideological, political, social and economic.” The veteran 
reader of books on current politics will be tempted to sheer off. He 
will expect either a demonstration that this is a war “ against 
fascism,” or alternatively that the war is a great national war in 
which extra-national considerations need play no part unless they 
are introduced by naive intellectuals. Such fears are groundless, 
M. Roussy de Sales was too acute, too well-informed, too sagacious 
to believe in theories which are simple to the point of being 
simpliste. He knew France and America too well to ignore either 
the role of mere national feeling as such, or the confusion brought 
in by the influence of extra- or supra-national ideals and interests, 
This book has many merits, but, above all, it is not pretentious, For 
all his knowledge and for all the penetration of judgement that js 
shown in every section, M. Roussy de Sales was too good a journalis; 
to need to impress his readers with obscure profundity. He never 
loses his sad lucidity of soul. The result is a book which is not 
merely thought-provoking but which is thought-satisfying—a much 
rarer merit. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Apart from a recovery in home rail stocks and a spectacular rise in 
diamond shares, markets still refuse to respond to the good war 
news. I am not surprised, nor is it at all a bad thing that ther 
should be no excitement just now in Throgmorton Street. Leaving 
on one side the obvious claims on the attention of investors of the 
coming savings drive, there is quite enough in the immediate war 
prospect to justify restraint. With the spring battle season close at 
hand, everybody must feel that great events cannot be far ahead, 
So far as markets are concerned, that can only mean a cautious 
policy. I do not suggest that we are likely to see any substantial 
recission from the current level of prices or that investors with 
money to employ should hang back. I do feel, however, that there 
should not, and will not, be any great volume of speculative buying 
in the near future. 
GOOD INDUSTRIAL DIVIDENDS 


Meantime, prices are steadily supported by the profits and divi- 
dend announcements from the industrial front. Here we have 
Dorman Long, the Middlesbrough iron and steel makers, returning 
to the dividend list with 16 per cent. on the preferred and 8 per 
cent. on the ordinary capital, the leading gas companies meeting 
their preference requirements and making a modest payment to 
ordinary stockholders, one or two higher dividends in the electric 
supply industry, and a whole string of other increases. Taxation is 
a heavy charge, and E.P.T. clips the gains severely in a large number 
of cases, but the fact remains that net profits have increased over a 
fairly wide field. 

Among the companies which have just announced higher divi- 
dends is Sir Lindsay Parkinson, the contractors. The 1942 accounts 
are not yet issued, but the interim on the ordinary shares has been 
doubled at § per cent. As the final for 1941 was 6{ per cent., which 
made a total of 93 per cent., it seems a fair inference that for 1942 
stockholders should get at least 12} per cent. These £1 ordinary 
units, standing ct 32s. 6d., would thus offer a yield of about 74 pet 
cent. In 1939 the dividend was 13} per cent. and 18} per cefit 
was paid for 1938, so that there is scope for further improvement 
In view of the promising post-war prospects for a business of this 
kind, the units look a good purchase for yield and capitil 
appreciation. 

A STORE’S PREFERENCE 


For the speculatively-minded less interested in immediate dividend 
yield than the chance of a rise in capital value, the £1 cumulative 
Io per cent. preferred ordinary units of Selfridge Holdings) seem 
good. This company holds all the share capital of Selfridges, whose 
accounts for 1942 are due to be issued in the near future. Like other 
West End stores, Selfridges has doubtless enjoyed a good recovery 
in earnings, and it is now strengthening its financial position. For 
tne present, the dividend it pays to the holding concern is not likely 
to do more than cover a small payment on the 6 per cent. preferenc 
stock of Selfridge (Hoidings), which is in arrears from March 31st 
1939, but the longer-term outlook is promising. With arrears dating 
back to September, 1938, the £1 preferred ordinary units are quoted 
around Ios. 3d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 





MR. V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 





Tue eighty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held at the bank’s head office, 38, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, on Wednesday, March 17th, 1943, at noon. 

The following is the summary of the statement by Mr. V. A. Grantham 
(chairman) circulated to the shareholders, with the report and accoynts: 

CAPITAL.—The directors have decided to recommend to you that the 
£5 fully paid shares be converted into stock. This change will lead to a 
great saving of labour and will therefore, I think, be generally welcomed. 

BALANCE SHEET.—I informed you last year that, as regards those 
Agencies which were then in enemy-occupied territory, we were compelled 
to utilise the last figures despatched to us by mail prior to enemy 
occupation. We have had to continue this practice, although, in some 
cases, we have received later figures than those available a year ago and 
in others, agencies that were working normally at December 3Ist, 1941, 
have since then fallen into enemy hands. We have reason to believe that 
accounts at some of our occupied branches have been partly or wholly 
liquidated by the Japanese, but we shall have no precise information on 
this matter until these branches come into our hands again. The liquida- 
tion of such accounts will ultimately bring about a shrinkage in both 
assets and liabilities in the balance sheet figures. We have already made 
substantial provision for losses which may occur through enemy occupa- 
tion of our branches. 

The statement that the profits are shown after providing for all bad 
and doubtful debts is, of necessity, again qualified by the fact that, in the 
case of agencies in enemy hands, we have no up-to-date figures to work 
upon. Where we have access to all the information we require in respect 

Agencies still under our control, we have made full provision. 


The total of the balance sheet at £85,975,194 shows a decrease of some 
£4,950,359, accounted for on the liabilities side by reductions of £1,025,016 
in current and other accounts, £1,372,438 in fixed deposits, £949,180 in 
acceptances on account of customers, and {1,116,250 in loans payable. On 
the assets side cash in hand and at Bankers shows a decrease of £1,980,754, 
but our liquid position remains very strong. Government and other 
securities have fallen by £1,156,485, bills of exchange, etc., by £1,506,480 
and bills dicounted and loans by £4,536,797. A closer analysis reveals that 
there is no diminution in the aggregate figures of our agencies in India 
and Ceylon, in spite of the fact that bills of exchange and bills discounted 
and loans figures are smaller, due to changes in the methods of financing 
commodities made necessary by the war. The balance of head office and 
inter-branch remittances, drafts, &c., in transit, has increased by £5,138,822, 
due to still greater delays in mails and to the continued use of returns 
of enemy-occupied agencies that are not up to date. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.—Turning to the profit and loss 
account, no results have been obtained this year from enemy-occupied 
agencies, whereas last year we were able to include the results of those 
agencies, in some cases for the first six months and in others for the full 
year. Our Rangoon agency, after having been evacuated to Mandalay, 
had ultimately to be closed, and our foreign business is now almost 
entirely concerned with India and Ceylon. I need hardly remind you 
that, so long as the Japanese remain in possession of our Far Eastern 
agencies, not only are we deprived of their earning power, but we also 
have to make suitable provision for the interned members of our staff 
besides a number of unknown centingencies, I think, under these circum- 
stances, the final results of the year’s working, viz., a profit of 
4,296,664 8s. 3d. may be considered very satisfactory. 

We brought forward from last year a balance of £260,467 16s. 9d., 
making a total available of £557,132 5s. od., out of which an interim 
dividend at the rate of § per cent. per annum, costing £75,000, was paid 
last September. From the balance of £482,132 5s. od., the directors 
propose that a final dividend for the half-year to December 31st last, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, costing £75,000, be paid, and that 
£50,000 be transferred to officers’ pension fund, leaving £357,132 5s. od. 
to be carried forward. : 

_ In conclusion, I should like you to know that we are actively engaged 
in preparing the way- for our re-establishment in the East, and it is with 
this in mind that we have again increased the amount carried forward 
in the profit and loss account by a substantial amount. I have already 
referred to the provision we have made for losses which may occur 

ugh enemy occupation of our branches, but we cannot tell in what 
condition our premises may be returned to us. It is to provide for such 
contingencies that we are strengthening the balance at credit of profit 
and loss account. 

You will no doubt approve of the important step we have taken in 
sending representatives to Chungking to open a branch of the bank. 
While the future may be obscure, it is sufficiently clear that we should 
Preserve our long-standing friendship with our allies, the Chinese. The 
signing by Great Britain and the United States of America on January 11th 
last of treaties relinquishing their extra-territorial rights in China 
established complete equality in all their.future dealings with China and is 
a happy augury for the future of that great country. 


YIM 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


THE twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the English Electric 
oe ag Ltd., was held on February 25th at Queen’s House, Kingsway, 

ondon, 

Sir George H. Nelson, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., chairman and managing 
director, presided. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and accounts 
for the past year have been circulated, and with your permission we will 
take them as read. (Agreed.) . 


BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES 

The increase of £394,669 in the issued ordinary stock is a result of 
the exchange of shares with the holders of ordinary shares in D. Napier 
and Son, Ltd., about which I will make reference later on. The deben- 
ture debt is reduced by the application of the sinking fund, in accordance 
with the trust deed. Creditors and reserves are up by £1,381,000, which 
is largely due to additions to our reserves for taxation. &c. It is not in 
any way due to ordinary trade creditors, which are, in fact, less than 
last year. 











Liquip ASSETS 

Our liquid assets—namely, excess of cash, stocks, work in progress, 
and debtors over creditors—amount to £2,928,717, which is practically 
the same as last year. The general reserve has been increased by a further 
£100,000, and now stands at £800,000. 

Turning now to the assets side of the balance-sheet, the fixed assets 
show a slight increase over the previous year after applying the deprecia- 
tion of £100,000 shown in the profit and loss account. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, I would draw your attention 
to the fact that the profit carried to the balance-sheet is £44,956 greater 
than in the previous year. Of this amount, £18,506 is the net amount of 
dividend received from our holding in D. Napier and Son, Ltd., and the 
balance of £26,450 is all that we have been able to retain, from a con- 
siderably increased output, as a result of the incidence of taxation. 

We are proposing to you that we shall again pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on our ordinary stock, which this year requires £231,718 gross as 
compared with £192,251 in the previous year. The additional amount 
is the gross payment required on the increased capital of £394,669 
ordinary stock. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


MAURITIUS 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
NYASALAND + TANGANYIKA KENYA 
UGANDA - ETHIOPIA - ERITREA 
SUDAN + EGYPT ~+ PALESTINE 
CYPRUS + MALTA -: GIBRALTAR: 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH GUIANA 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

NEW YORK (Agency) 

MANCHESTER +: LIVERPOOL 


HEAD OFFICE: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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